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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King has been on many lips of late. To-day 
he is in the mind of everyone—and we think it may be 
said without gush that he is in the hearts of all English 
people who are not decadents or base ranters against 
the Crown. Bronchitis is, of course, a grave thing 
not so much in itself but through what often follows on 
it. In days when revolution is the daily screed of many 
spouters it is good, at any rate, to feel that the most 
popular man in this country is the King, and after him 
the Prince of Wales. One can only think more gravely 
than ever of the dragging of the Crown into party 
politics. Mr. Asquith will perhaps feel a little late regret 
when he reads Mr. Keir Hardie: ‘‘* He regarded loyalty 
to a Throne as a great superstition which was very 
advantageous to the ruling powers, but which tends to 
blind the people to their own interests ’’. 


The truth of Bayley’s famous line must have come 
home to the Prime Minister as the Enchantress left 
England out of sight. Pity we cannot, as not so 
long since we. could have done, convert to 
Mr. Asquith the Queen’s. words (in ‘‘ Punch”’ 
about 1870) to Mr. Gladstone as butler, ‘* You 
may take your holiday, William; the less said 
about the rest the better’’. One may accept the 
remark about the rest, but it is just the Prime Minister 
who has so greatly failed his master, the country. 
In the sense that he has worked hard he has earned 
a holiday, indeed; but we cannot say that he has 
worked well. However, well or badly, we grudge none 
of the Ministers his holiday. It means quiet at West- 
minster, which after fifteen months’ continuous clamour 
is blessed. Really political speaking during this holi- 
day ought to have been made a penal offence by a 
special Act for the purpose. Both sides must have 
welcomed it. 


Lord Curzon is one of our best fighting men ; the com- 
promising mind is not his. So he would not be more 
| serious than was necessary. The grave tone of his 
speech at Reading shows how very serious nationally 


_ the present political situation, which he ‘“‘ loathés ”’, 


seems to him. It is too grave for mere polemic, even 
of the most brilliant. He would find some way out other 
than by party conflict. Not by referendum. Present 
conditions would exclude it. Why not have a committee 
of the five best Liberals and the five best Tories, with 
the Speaker of the House of Commons as chairman? 
Shut them up for six months and then let them produce 
their plan. We can quite believe that ten good men, 
no matter what they are labelled, would at the end of 
six months’ meditation, fancy free, have no difficulty 
in producing a good settlement. Especially with the 
Speaker for their chairman, which would keep the House 
of Commons dumb; for Mr. Lowther could not be in 
two place at the same time. 


Unfortunately the moment their plan was produced, 
back would come all the party wirepulling influences to 
spoil it. They would do no good unless they were pleni- 
potentiaries. That they could not be until certain 
essentials had been settled, which can be settled only by 
fighting. Conference is surely idle until the question 
whether the Lords are to retain or to lose the power to 
reject or refer Bills to the country has been fought to an 
issue. Settle that and you may confer to some purpose. 
We cannot give way one inch on that question. Our 
whole duty is to gird ourselves for the fight. It does not 
seem very practical, this talk about reasonable and 
moderate men, who, according to Lord Milner, are the 
great majority of the nation, and alone by their agree- 
ment ultimately settle everything. How have the rea- 
sonable and moderate men in the Liberal party come 
off? While they have been contemplating their own 
moderation they have been, captured by Mr. Churchill. 
And if we go on star-gazing at sweet reasonableness, the 
unreasonable Radical will make an end of us. 


We always thought that Sir Edward Grey was an 
incompetent Foreign Secretary who nearly landed us 
in a war with Austria and Germany about a strip of 
land which was no more to us than the Crimean 
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peninsula. We always knew that as a moderate 
statesman he was a “‘fraud’”’, being as extreme a 
Radical as any in the Cabinet. But we did not realise 
that he was ready to stoop to the vulgar arts of his 
democratic colleagues in order to put up a defence for 
the Government. In his speech at Oxford he contended 
that there was a majority of sixty for the Budget in 
Great Britain, and denied that the Government had pur- 
chased the Nationalist votes by promising to advise 
the King to create peers. The sixty majority is 
obtained by subtracting from the Unionists the twenty 
Irish loyalists, on the ground that one Irishman is as 
good, or as bad, as another. We have frequently 
pointed out that the votes of the Redmondites are 
objected to not because they are Irish but because they 
are Home Rulers, openly professing complete detach- 
‘ment from British affairs. 


Mr. Harold Cox was very cordially received by the 
Tories and Tariff Reformers who met at the Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday to start the Land Union. It is 
difficult to realise that Mr. Cox was first elected to 
the House of Commons in 1906; for it is seldom that a 
political reputation is built up in four years. But as 
the independent member becomes rarer he becomes 
more precious, and Mr. Cox never indulges in provoca- 
tive personalities, as Mr. Gibson Bowles did. Mr. Cox 
stands for honesty of thought and clearness of ex- 
pression, two qualities which Englishmen admire 
immensely, because they seldom possess them.’ Mr. 
Cox’s merits as a speaker are a simple, colloquial style, 
never ambiguous and always pertinent, a connected 
argument and a power of illustration. His voice is not 
strong, but -it is clear; and it is wonderful how far a 
weak organ will carry if the audience is really interested 
and therefore quiet. That the Liberals should have 
opposed Mr. Cox at Preston is intelligible, for he was 
their most formidable critic in the House of Commons. 
But might not Unionists have found some way of treat- 
ing him other than as a regular opponent ? 


The head and tail of the Parliament Bill are new 
members; the body is the familiar beast. All the ideas 
of the moderate party in the Cabinet have been put 
into the preamble, which has no more practical effect 
than an Albert Hall guarantee. Still it is ingenious. 
More ingenious is the provision at the end of Section 2. 
It was pointed out in debate that a Bill submitted to 
the Lords in successive sessions must be the same Bill, 
and that amendments putting its identity in peril would 
give the Lords good excuse to reject it the second time 
and say it was the first. By an ingenious device 
amendments thought of by the Commons after the first 
passage are to be the Lords’ amendments or no amend- 
ments at all. If the suggested amendments are agreed 
to by the Lords, they are treated as Lords’ amendments. 
If they are not agreed to ‘‘ they shall not affect the 
operation of this section in the event of the Bill being 
rejected ’’. Wonderful ! 


The figures in the Crewe bye-election were really good. 
The Unionists have increased the number of their 
votes by about six hundred; the Liberal vote was de- 
creased by about a hundred and thirty. This total 
change of seven hundred and thirty votes in favour of 
the Unionists would in many constituencies turn the 
scale. There are, indeed, some twenty constituencies 
where a two-hundred change would win a seat. At 
Crewe, too, the Liberal poll was lower, despite the dis- 
appearance of the Labour man who in January polled 
over a thousand. There will be another good fight at 
Hartlepool. Sir Christopher Furness was quite legiti- 
mately thrown. Personally blameless, perhaps ; but as 
a public man he should have kept his agents in hand. 
Also he is a Liberal; and, as a loud stickler for electoral 
purity, he will be thankful for his chastening. Fiat 
justitia : ruat coelum. 


The two points on which judgment went were 
the payment of miners’ fares and entertainment 


to induce them to take part in a demonstration; 


and the omission from the return of postage 
expenses by which the maximum legal allowance 
was exceeded. As Mr. Justice Phillimore’s judg- 
ment is reported, it might seem that the non-accounting 
in the return of the payment to the miners was the 
offence. But we take it that this was only one part of 
two separate offences of which the payment itself was 
the principal. Mr. Justice Phillimore said: ‘‘ It was 
most reprehensible and was struck at by law; the pay- 
ment of these men was illegal ’’. The device, he said, 
was an old one. We may add that in itself it was 
aimed at by the Corrupt Practices Act. Besides, in con- 
nexion with the postage expenses, the judge remarked 
that it might have been relieved against if it had not been 
for the other matter. The other matter must have been 
something more serious than a similar fault of not re- 
turning expenses. It was, therefore, the illegal pay- 
ment to the miners. 


A little while ago a number of working men visited 
Germany to get information as to the conditions of 
labour in that country. They returned bringing excel- 
lent proof that—despite black bread and horseflesh— 
the German workman was not underpaid, not miserable, 
and had better chance of employment than the British. 
Radical papers made very merry over this report. They 
wanted the truth. The *‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ was 
not the worst offender, but it also was amused. The 
only reason for doubting the good faith of the party 
was the reason—convincing enough to the ‘‘ Daily 
News ’’—that it had gone out on the instance of the 
Tariff Commission. All Radicals were agreed that either 
it had not seen things as they really were, or they were 
cooking their report. 


The next thing was obvious. The Radicals must 
send another party to quash the evidence of the first. 
The other party left last Wednesday. It was distin- 
guished enough to upset everything that its predecessor 
had done, for it included Mr. Barnes, Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Macdonald. But in light of the facts the 
expedition is idle. The men sent out with crooked 
intent by the Tariff Commission were not all Tories, 
and they were not all Tariff Reformers. There were 
some half-dozen Liberal Free-traders, some mere 
Liberals, four or five members of the Independent 
Labour Party, and three or four out-and-out Socialists. 
These with the Tariff Reformers and the Unionists who 
went with them were an honestly representative body. 


The Canadian House of Commons adopted on Tues- 
day the tariff concessions to the United States in return 
for which they have obtained the Payne minimum rates. 
The important question is whether Canada is intending 
to go further in the matter or not. Happily there is a 
strong stand being made in the country against any 
further arrangement with the United States which 
might prejudice future commercial dealings with Great 
Britain. Mr. Borden’s speech—the best of the debate— 
was full of this. Meantime the Quebec Government 
have decided to’prohibit the export of pulp wood cut on 
Crown lands. Pulp wood is what the United States 
must have at any cost. They have slaughtered their 
own resources. Quebec may be acting entirely for the 
preservation of natural wealth, but the States will not 
like it any better for that. 


Lord Grey has received a great compliment from the 
Canadian Parliament. Certainly he has done very 
well. His tempestuous activity and his buoyant en- 
thusiasm just suit the temperament of young Canada, 
conscious of its strength and looking forward to a 
splendid future. These six years Lord Grey has been 
a great figure-head for the Dominion; and without Mr. 
Roosevelt’s advertising art. Certainly Mr. Balfour was 
happy in his choice. Had he sent Lord Selborne to 
Canada and Lord Grey to South Africa few critics would 
have cavilled af the selection. But how different the 
results would have been ! 
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Japan’s new tariff, if it pass the Japanese Upper 
House in its present form, will be extremely damaging 
to British trade. It is not easy to compare the new 
scale with the old, the new being levied by weight, 
whereas the old was levied on the square yard. As to 


. textiles, the duties will probably work out at about two 


or three times what they were. They are, in fact, pro- 
hibitive, and have only been set up in order to be 
knocked down. It is the old position : a new tariff with 
a Government behind it awaiting offers for reduction. 
We, of course, have nothing to offer, though one would 
think that a Government which sets out professedly to 
tax the rich had a good case for a duty on silks. Man- 
chester and Bradford will be hard hit for once. The 
lesson will go home where it is most needed. 


Governments are not allowed to give anything away, 
and Japan may not be able to do very much. But there 
is another matter in which, out of justice to British 
merchants, something should be attempted. There is a 
Japanese consumption tax levied ad valorem; and it is 
not levied officially. The valuation of the importer 
is accepted. British firms are straight in their valua- 
tion, but the German firms systematically undervalue. 
Thus British importers are at a disadvantage because 
they are honest. The Japanese Government might meet 
us here by appointing official valuation boards to value 
the goods taxed ad valorem, and by endeavouring to tax 
specifically as many classes of goods as is practicable. 


The ‘‘ Vorwarts ’’ has scored again. It has pub- 
lished the confidential instructions as to May Day 
demonstrations sent by the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior to the chiefs of police throughout the kingdom. 
Herr von Moltke, the Minister in question, could not 
explain the leakage, but his firm words on the necessity 
of keeping avowed revolutionaries quiet greatly pleased 
the Conservatives. The episode will react on the 
Prussian Franchise Bill. The question now at issue is 
the size of the constituencies. If the divisions are small, 
there will be quarters in which quite poor men will get 
into the first class of voters, while in rich districts 
comparatively well-to-do people will find themselves in 
Class 3. In fact the smaller the constituencies the 
greater will be the power of the Social Democrats. 
Accordingly it may be predicted that the constituencies 
will not be small. 


Hungary is in tumult. The distinguishing feature of 
the electoral campaign is the reappearance of Count 
Stephen Tisza, who seems likely to take a fairly com- 
plete revenge on the Coalition which overthrew him. 
The uncompromising M. Justh can scarcely hope for 
the re-election of more than half of his present party 
of a hundred and forty, and it is not anticipated that 
the followers of M. Kossuth will be more than a hun- 
dred in numbers. About fifty seats may be attributed 
to the smaller groups, and the Government will prob- 
ably return with a following of some two hundred. 
Most of these, however, will be personal adherents of 
Count Tisza, chosen as candidates by the organisation 
of which he is the head. Count Khuen Hedervary may 
continue in office as Premier, but it is the leader of the 
Hungarian gentry who will possess the greatest power 
in the new Parliament. Altogether it seems very un- 
likely that the coming election will make the way clear 
for a settlement of the suffrage question. 


The French Socialists gave in to the Government 
feebly after their bluster about holding demonstra- 
tions on May Day. They threatened to defy M. 
Briand, and then took fright at a short speech from 
him; they had not the pluck to rum any risk, and 
so M. Briand scored a victory not so much because he 
did anything strong as because the Socialists were 
chicken-hearted. They may blame their cowardice if 
they have enabled M. Briand to boast of saving a 
Republic which they profess to hate and despise 
and wish to overthrow. ‘‘ Evitons la massacre”’ is a 


very human desire: at least, for those contemptible 
bourgeois ; but revolutionary socialists should not quail 
before a bourgeois Briand. Nobody in Paris will worry 
about next May Day. The Socialists showed their 
teeth, and M. Briand has drawn them with words. 


The Young Turks have done what they can to put a 
good face on their Albanian troubles. On Wednesday 
the Grand Vizier declared that an Albanian question did 
not exist, but admitted that there were ‘‘ questions of 
a local character ’’ in the sanjaks of Prishtina and Ipek. 
The official returns given of the killed and wounded in 
the fight of the Katchanik Pass speak yet more for the 
Government’s eagerness to deny their difficulties. 
Private messages—the only ones anywhere near the 
truth—give the figures as 4oo killed and 200 wounded. 
The official figures are 27 and 94. Meantime there is 
news of a fresh outbreak at Djakova—another question 
of a local character. Young Turks may well fear to 
face the truth in Albania. The truth is the Albanians 
do not want to be Ottomanised, and there are others in 
the same case. 


Mr. Roosevelt said at Christiania on Thursday that 
arbitration treaties could be made to cover all inter- 
national questions provided that ‘‘ honour and terri- 
torial integrity ’’ were saved. When there is nothing 
much to fight about, there is no need to fight—a 
wonderful: conclusion. As for the ‘‘ armed league of 
peace ’’ and mutual agreement to keep down armament 
—stuff and nonsense! The best guarantee for peace 
is for each nation to live up to its strength and leave 
neighbours to go their own way. Measure yourself up 
to them, but it is folly to ask them to measure them- 
selves down to you. 


It is easy now to see why the experts always believed 
in Commander Peary. As an Arctic explorer he has 
long been dedicate—we might even say called. In fact, 
one feels a little uneasy as to what he will do with 
himself now that his mission is accomplished. He has 
followed the trail for twenty-three years, and all that 
he was and knew went to the quest. He had about him 
a small army learned in Arctic lore, picked and trained 
to the one end. To be plucky and tough was not all. 
As Commander Peary planned it, there were advance 
parties, supporting parties, 4 main party, a final dash, 
and an open trail for return. All this meant experience. 
The North Pole was not for the first or second comer. 
We feel much safer about Commander Peary’s having 
been really there since he unbosomed himself to the 
Royal Societies Club on Tuesday. 


There has been quite an outburst of cheerfulness of 
late. Last Saturday night at the Academy banquet 
Lord Morley defied the croakers : ‘‘ I see no signs what- 
ever that the people of this kingdom are not just as 
sane, just as honest, just as brave, just as high-hearted 
as they ever were in the best periods of our history.’’ 
There is no mistaking that for a full-blooded period— 
no decadence there. And on Thursday the Duke of 
Devonshire blew his clarion at a meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, basing his case upon pig-iron. The 
working classes are a hundred per cent. better off than 
they were in 1869, he tells us. Why, indeed, should 
we not believe in ourselves ? 


Yet Lord Morley was not wholly cheerful at the 
Academy banquet. He thought that if every man were 
fair, and saw all sides of a question, there would be no 
politics. We remember Mr. Balfour in his Romanes 
lecture at Oxford saying something of the kind. This 
is only another way of saying, if we were all philoso- 
phers, nothing would be done; which is true. But we 
are not all philosophers, though there are probably as 
many in politics as in any other trade. But it is possible 
to look on more than one side of a thing without being 
a philosopher. Then comes the hard work. ‘‘ My own 
definition of hard work is that it is deciding ’’ Lord 
Morley said. 
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Lord Balcarres, at the meeting on Wednesday of the 
admirable National Art Collections Fund, which goes on 
its way rejoicing, told the members of the Fund that 
they could sell the Rokeby Venus for at least ten 
thousand pounds more than they gave for it. This 
should settle at any rate all cavil about the price paid. 
Those who look at the matter as a commercial deal must 
be satisfied that it was quite good business. Nothing 
that comes to serious doubt has been cast upon the 
authenticity of the picture. The inconsistent and in- 
complete opinions of the gentlemen who examined the 
picture for the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ throw no light on 
anything. Really their views were not wanted atter the 
finding of the very strong committee of experts 
appointed by the Trustees. This little excitement Is 
nearly played out. 


‘* When you know nothing about a subject ’’, said 
Sir George Reid at the Royal Literary Fund on 
Thursday, ‘‘ it is astonishing how easily you can deal 
with it and explain everything.’’ ‘That, perhaps, 
accounts for the speeches invariably made by successful 
journalists and literary men at the annual banquet of 
the Fund. Men like Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, and Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, who have 
certainly not done badly for themselves, tell us year 
after year of the few prizes to be won by literary men, 
of the hardships which he who is commencing author 
has to face, and of the inverse ratio of merit and 
reward. The truth, of course, is that the proportion 
of failures among those who seek to make a living out 
of literary work is unduly great because they are as 
unfitted for that as, according to ‘* Anthony Hope ”’, 
they are unfitted for most other things. The successful 
author, whatever his merits as a writer, does at least 
one thing well. He appeals sucessfully to charity on 
behalf of the unsuccessful. 


The Ethological Society—existing, it seems, for the 
studs of human character—met on Wednesday night 
to consider ‘* Character in Drama ’’. We never met a 
man who did not profess to be a student of charac- 
ter, and we have met very few who are. These 
few must, we suppose, belong to the Ethological 
Society, and be keeping it dark. At any rate they 
heard some good things on Wednesday night from 
Mr. Walkley and from Mr. Jones. Mr. Walkley was 
especially interesting on the evolution of the individual- 
ised character in drama from the type. He was prob- 
ably thinking of Greek drama, and the trend from 
Eschylus to Sophocles. The instance he gave—evolu- 
tion from ‘‘Le Menteur’’ of Corneille to ‘‘ The 
Liars ’’ of Mr. Jones—was an unhappy one. English 
drama has never affected the type—there are no types 
in Shakespeare, only individuals—save in the Restora- 
tion days, when English drama was not English but 
French. 


The villa and the bungalow are threatening Borrow- 
dale, and the National Trust calls us to the rescue. 
Gowbarrow Fell was saved some years ago; now 
Grange Fell, on the Derwent, with its Bowder Stone and 
birches, is in danger unless 4/2400 can be obtained by 
the end of the year. Gowbarrow Fell was rescued for 
413,000. Grange Fell has been held since that time 
for the Trust by two gentlemen who have given it the 
option of purchase at the original price ; and the option 
ends with the year. Sweet Borrowdale has many 
friends. Let them prove truer than the many friends 
of the hare. 


One wonders how red-skins, or Singhalese, or, as this 
time, Japs are procured to take part in exhibitions here. 
They come over to be stared at and wondered at; but 
that is in the bond. ‘They do not, however, bargain 
to be followed through the streets by shrill, ill-con- 
ditioned crowds. The way these men are compelled to 
dodge or run the gauntlet of boys and loafers to and 
from the show is pitiful and disgusting. The police 
should be more severe. The Japs are really a civilised 
people ; they are not to be tormented. 


THE CAUCUS BILL. 


HE Parliament Bill contains some provisions that 
are dangerous and not a few that are ridiculous. 

But, in the popular language of the day, the preamble 
‘** takes the cake ’’. Considered as legislation it is, of 
course, worthless. A preamble enacts nothing. It is a 
mere flourish of the draftsman, and for this reason it 
has been abandoned in all public legislation for many 
years past. Even when such things were fashionable 
the avowed purpose of a preamble was not to modify 
the terms of the Bill to which it was prefixed, but only 
to expound the reason for its enactment. The present 
preamble has a different object. It has been inserted in 
order to *‘ placate ’’ the moderate section of the Cabinet, 
and its main interest arises not so much from its terms 
as from the light which it throws upon the political 
courage of the gentlemen reviled by Mr. Redmond as 
the ‘‘ Whigs’. With a little imagination cne can 
reconstruct the conditions which brought into being this 
strange preface to a revolution. One can almost hear 
the discussion proceeding at the Committee of Cabinet 
charged with the framing of the Bill and the apparently 
sturdy resistance to revolution offered by the more 
moderate committcemen. Doubtless they insisted that 
it was not necessary to deprive the Second Chamber 
of all power. It would be sufficient to reform its con- 
stitution and, it may be, to define its functions; and 
they urged with unanswerable logic that if this policy 
were the policy of the Government, reform of the House 
of Lords should be undertaken first of all. When the 
composition of the new Second Chamber was settled, 
and not till then, it would be possible to decide what 
should be its powers. Their opponents must have been 
somewhat hard put to it to devise reasons against a 
position so obviously sound. But they had one conclu- 
sive reply which did not depend on reason. ‘They had 
merely to say: ‘* Our masters will not have it so; 
Mr. Redmond has spoken ; the discussion is at an end ”’, 
and the ‘‘ Whigs *’ hastened to submit. To do other- 
wise would have been to risk the parliamentary position 
of the Government. It might even have ended in loss 
of office, and that is a peril which no politician can be 
expected to incur. But in making their submission they 
seem to have been orientally anxious to save their 
“* face ’’, and they accordingly obtained from their con- 
temptuous colleagues the insertion of the meaningless. 
sentences which introduce the enacting part of the Bill. 
If anyone were foolish enough to regard seriously 
the terms of the preamble which was thus _ inserted, 
he would be amazed to find that the introductory pro- 
fessions of the Bill were in direct conflict with its later 
provisions. The authors of the Bill profess to desire 
the establishment of such a Second Chamber as will be 
a real check upon the House of Commons. It is to be 
an elective chamber, and it is expressly stated that it is 
to have some powers. Therefore, according to the 
preamble, the proper constitution for this country is a 
two-chamber constitution, presumably like other con- 
stitutions of that character in foreign countries or in 
the colonies. But the constitution immediately to be 
set up under the clauses .of the Bill is essentially a 
single-chamber constitution. It has often been pointed 
out that under the first clause, even if it were inter- 
preted by a Speaker as rigidly impartial as Mr. Lowther, 
legislation accomplishing almost every object put for- 
ward by the Radical-Socialist ailiance could be passed. 
And there is no guarantee that future Speakers will 
maintain the present reputation of the Chair. On the 
contrary, those who have seen Mr. Lloyd George in a 
Committee presided over by a Ministerialist of average 
partisanship know to what lengths even the present 
rules of procedure may be stretched in order to stifle 
opposition. If in some future Parliament working 
under the proposed constitution it became of electoral 
importance to pass some measure in the third or fourth 
year of the Parliament’s existence, there is very little 
doubt that a politician of the type of the present Chan-. 
cellor of the Exchequer would procure a Speaker ready 
to give the necessary decision that the Bill to carry out 
the proposed legislation was a money Bill. Even if the 


| 
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Government of the day had to trust to the powers of 
the House of Commons under Clause 2, it is clear that 
they might either rush all the legislation they cared 
about through in the first two sessions of a Parliament, 
or, if that seemed difficult or impossible, they might 
pass an amending Parliament Bill to deprive the Second 
Chamber of such shadowy powers as are left to it under 
the present proposal. In short, the policy of the Govern- 
ment as expressed in the enacting part of the Bill is a 
single-chamber policy, while they salve the consciences 
of their weaker brethren by an admission in the pre- 
amble that a double-chamber system is in principle the 
best. 

Futile and even discreditable as such a proposal is, 
both in form and substance, there is no reasonable 
doubt that the House of Commons will accept it, as 
it would accept anything else proposed to it 
by Ministers. No better object-lesson indeed can 
be furnished to the country of the dangers of the new 
constitution than the political history of the last few 
weeks. It is no exaggeration to say that throughout 
that period the House of Commons as an independent 
branch of the sovereignty of this country has been 
systematically ignored. From time to time the Prime 
Minister has come down to the House and made state- 
ments to it with all the ancient ritual with which a 
responsible Minister addressed the body to whom he 
was responsible. But this was empty ceremonial, a 
mere relic of that parliamentary constitution which is 
rapidly disappearing. The real business was all the 
time being done elsewhere. Part of it was transacted in 
the semi-secrecy of the Cabinet, and from the decisions 
so arrived at the appeal lay in the first place to the 
electoral experts who direct the consciences of Ministers. 
Even their judgment was not final. Mr. Redmond and 
his friends still retained their right of veto, and it re- 
quired many secret negotiations between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and this or that section of the Irish 
party to enable the Government to lay their policy before 
what was once the proudest and most independent 
legislative Chamber in the world. Once the policy was 
concocted and presented to the House of Commons, 
whatever it was and however it had been arrived at, the 
House of Commons dutifully and promptly accepted it. 
At the very most a few hours’ perfunctory and unreal 
debate were allowed, and if there seemed any danger, 
however remote, that the House might prove reminis- 
cent of its former privileges, the guillotine was vigor- 
ously and relentlessly applied. The truth is, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the country will realise it, 
that the House of Commons now exists only to register 
the decrees of the Government of the day. Competent 
judges doubt whether a Government will ever again be 
turned out by the vote of the House of Commons. 
Once the political character of the majority elected 
has been ascertained and a Prime Minister has been 
appointed in accordance with that character, the 
powers of the Lower House are at an end and the forms 
of debate, the stages of the Bills, the verbiage about the 
“* decisions of the House ’’ are merely examples of the 
national fondness for antiquated ritual in public affairs. 

All this shows clearly that the proposed pre- 
dominance of the House of Commons would in 
practice mean the absolutism of the Cabinet. And 
when we ask from whom does the Cabinet derive its 
authority, what is to be the reply? We shall be told 
that Ministers are, in effect, chosen by the House of 
Commons, so that ultimately the power does lie with 
the House, though it may be that its direct legislative 
‘functions have disappeared. Be it so. But who chooses 
the House of Commons? The electors? No one who 
knows the present working of representative institu- 
tions will say so fora moment. True, the voters have 
to decide between Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith, with an 
occasional alternative of Mr. Robinson. But no one 
of these three gentlemen can, in practice, present 
himself with any hope of success to the constituency 
unless he has been previously selected by the organisa- 
tion of the party to which he belongs, and _ before 
ing any candidate the party organisations demand 
pledges, generally dictated by some central body, on 


the leading questions of the day. Thus, in the actual 
working of our Constitution it is the party organisation 
that decides upon the policy which the future member 
is to support. In that decision the electors have no 
voice whatever. They may vote Unionist, Radical, or 
Socialist. They may take the blue or the buff or the 
red policy. Beyond that their liberty of choice does 
not extend. The old idea that a constituency might 
freely choose some person to represent them, who 
should do his best for their interests, imperial and 
local, on each question as it came up, is as dead as 
Queen Anne. Nowadays a candidate must undertake to 
vote the ‘‘ party platform’ as settled by some clique 
or caucus sitting in London, or there is no place for 
him in modern machine-made politics. When, then, we 
hear sonorous talk about the Will of the People and the 
People’s House and the Rights of the Democracy and 
so forth, let us not forget that what is really meant is 
the domination of the party caucus, and that the new 
Constitution devised by the Government is designed to 
establish on still surer foundations the already over- 
whelming power of the party politician. 


IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


ees first object of the Land Union ’’, which held 

its inaugural meeting on Thursday at the 
Queen’s Hall, ‘‘ is self-defence.’’ So runs the prospec- 
tus of an organisation, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Pretyman M.P., formed to combine all those who are 
interested in defeating the attack of the Government 
upon the private ownership of land in this country. 
We need hardly say that we are in complete accord 
with the aim of this association, and with all others 
having a similar object. The trouble is that there are 
sO many organisations now in existence to combat 
Socialism that there is an inevitable diffusion of power 
and some distraction of purpose. Overlapping effort 
is, we fear, one of the consequences of an excited state 
of public opinion ; and there can be no doubt that the 
large and intelligent audience which met the other 
afternoon in Langham Place was deeply stirred with 
hostility to the land legislation now in vogue. The 
speeches of Mr. Pretyman and Mr. Harold Cox were 
unavoidably occupied with criticism of the new land 
taxes of the Budget, about which it is not easy to say 
anything that has not already been said. Mr. 
Pretyman is himself a large landowner in Essex, and 
he has supplemented his experience by a careful study 
of the various foolish theories which are put forward 
by Mr. Lloyd George and his party to justify the 
nationalisation of land. Mr. Pretyman’s most decided 
hit was his explanation of the complicated and inquisi- 
torial procedure which must now accompany every trans- 
action in land, from the sale of a field to the transfer 
of a lease. A long official paper containing inquiries 
as to the minutest details of the transaction has to be 
filled up and forwarded to Somerset House, there to 
be studied by one official after another, and finally to 
be stamped, or not, as the case may be, with an 
increment-duty stamp. As Mr. Pretyman said, it is in- 
tolerable that dealings in land should be picked out for 
all this official fuss and stamping and questioning, while 
transactions in other forms of property are unhampered. 
If the procedure compulsory upon a transfer of land 
were applicable to other forms of property the business 
of the country would be paralysed, and there would be 
a general strike against the officialdom of Somerset 
House. As it is, we feel certain that. the Government 
will discover that a great many more people are in- 
terested in landed property than Mr. Lloyd George 
imagines, and that the irritation aroused by the work- 
ing of these new taxes will surprise them. Mr. Harold 
Cox, who began by reminding his audience (with a 
smile) that he was a Liberal and a Free Trader, pro- 
posed the first resolution: ‘‘ That this meeting wel- 
comes the formation of the Land Union to combat 
Socialistic attacks on private property. It strongly 
protests against the Budget, and believes that the effect 
of the passing into law of the land taxes will be to 
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depreciate the value of land and house property to the 
detriment of capital and labour, and that these taxes 
should be repealed.’? Mr. Cox makes his impression 
upon an audience by the coherence of his argument and 
by his apt and homely illustrations. He is never irre- 
levant: he is never violent: he is always clear and 
consecutive, and sometimes humorous. He gave a 
good illustration of the unfair incidence of the increment 
duty on land in connexion with the supposed death of 
two men, one of whom had invested £1000 in Argentine 
rails and the other had invested £1000 in land in this 
country. Assuming that the value of the investment 
had increased in both cases to £1400, in the case of the 
Argentine railway shares the widow would have to pay 
for estate duty £40. In the case of British land the 
widow would have to pay £40 estate duty and £60 
in addition for increment duty. Since when, asked 
Mr. Cox, amidst the sympathetic cheers of his listeners, 
has it become a crime for a man to invest his money 
in the soil of his native country? Certainly this is a 
direct penalisation of investment in British land; and 
if there are no buyers there will be no market, and the 
Government will defeat its own object and get no 
revenue from transfers. In dealing with the develop- 
ment of building land by the long-leasehold system, and 
in discussing the effect of the undeveloped-land duty 
Mr. Cox a little overshot his mark when he asserted 
that ‘* the price of the land is a relatively unimportant 
factor *’ in the price of the houses. We know favoured 
spots in the business-man’s zone round London where 
as much as £2000 an acre is asked and obtained. The 
price of the ground is as much part of the cost of pro- 
duction as the bricks and mortar and labour, and must 
be paid for by the purchaser. This is obviously true 
where the freehold is bought and sold. Under the 
leasehold system the builder takes a lease at a ground 
rent—in other words, borrows the landlord’s land for 
a term of years instead of borrowing the money to buy 
the freehold. But even under the leasehold system the 
ground rent charged during the term must depend upon 
the freehold value of the land. In London, for in- 
stance, where the freehold value has risen enormously, 
the ground rents charged in new leases or on the 
renewal of old leases have also risen very much, being 
multiplied by five on a certain estate in the West End. 
Theoretically the taxation of reversions is unjust, 
because the landlord by foregoing his commercial or 
rack rent during the term of lease has paid for the 
reversion, as Mr. Cox pointed out. Practically, how- 
ever, the increment of value in urban property has been 
so enormous that the reversion duty seems to us to be 
the least objectionable of the land taxes. The case of 
market gardens is so strong that we are surprised that 
Mr. Lloyd George was not compelled by public opinion 
to exempt them from his undeveloped-land duty. A 
man occupies five acres as a timber-yard ; pieces of wood 
and stones lie about: that is an “‘ industry ’’ and is 
exempt from the duty as being ‘‘ developed’. The 
same extent of ground is occupied by a market 
gardener, who applies science and capital and un- 
remitting industry to the production of food: that is 
** undeveloped ”’ land and is subject to an annual duty 
of 4 or 5 per cent. on the capital value! And that, 
said Mr. Cox, is the law! Mr. Edwin Evans made a 
serious point (if he was correct in his assumption) by 
pointing out that garden cities would in future be im- 
possible, as the payment of the undeveloped-land duty 
would make them commercially impossible. We were, 
however, under the impression that specific provision 
had been made in the Act to exclude garden cities from 
the duty. 

Mr. Harold Cox is too able a man and too experienced 
a controversialist to commit the mistake of treating the 
attack upon property in land as an _ indiscriminate 
attack upon all property. Land does differ from other 
kinds of property, inasmuch as it is limited in quantity 
and fixed in position. For these reasons, as Mr. Cox 
did well to admit, it has always been subject to restric- 
tions and disadvantages from which other forms of 
property are free. For instance, when the community 
requires a piece of land for a public purpose it compels 


the owner to sell it at a price fixed by arbitration. ' The 
States does not, however, compel the owner of a 
Raphael or a Correggio to sell it to the National Gallery 
at a price however liberal. But, again, in dealing with 
the monopoly of land, Mr. Cox struck us as overstating 
his case, which is never good advocacy. Where, ex- 
claimed Mr. Cox, is the monopoly of land? ‘* If you 
can’t get one piece of land, you can get another, just 
as good, in another situation.’’ Mr. Cox seemed to 
have forgotten for the moment that the difficulty in 
London and other large towns is just that you cannot 
get another piece of land just as good. The value of 
land in the centre of cities has unquestionably some- 
thing of a monopoly value; but that is no reason why 
that value should not be paid if it is desired to take it 
from the owner. There is another very large subject 
connected with land not mentioned in the prospectus of 
the ‘‘ Land Union ’’, and not alluded to by either Mr. 
Pretyman or Mr. Cox, but covered by the second resolu- 
tion, proposed by Mr. Royds M.P. and seconded 
by Mr. Bathurst M.P., the extension of small 
ownerships in town and country. Once more we must 
emphasise the difference between theory and practice. 
Theoretically it is a good thing to diffuse the owner- 
ship of land as widely as possible through all classes of 
society. There is no more conservative force in society 
than a body of landowners. Practically it is doubtful 
how far it is expedient to create peasant-proprietors on 
the Irish pattern in an old country like England. Farm- 
ing an exhausted soil requires capital and science and 
brains. Is it wise for a man who means to trade as a 
farmer to sink two-thirds of his capital in buying land 
which he might hire? All that Mr. Harold Cox said 
about the advantages of the leasehold system as applied 
to building houses might be applied to farming. But, 
we shall be told, the capital will be lent to the peasant- 
farmer by the State on easy terms. There are many 
writers and speakers who seem to think that to get 
into debt is the remedy for all difficulties. Debt is 
indeed a national habit, and we are not sure that we 
wish to see it encouraged by land banks. We are not 
enamoured of a system by which the State becomes 
the universal mortgagee. We have adopted it in 
Ireland because we were obliged to, because there was 
no other way of putting an end to the agrarian war 
between landlords and tenants. But there is no land- 
hunger and consequently no agrarian war in England 
or Scotland, though no doubt every hedger and plough- 
man thinks it would be a fine thing to have a farm. 
The extension of the ownership of land is an excellent 
antidote to Socialism. But whilst every Conservative 
admits the soundness of the principle, we hope that 
the leaders of the Unionist party will carefully think out 
the details of any agrarian policy, its necessary limita- 
tions and safeguards, before committing themselves to 
that most dangerous trap in politics—a programme. 


BETWEEN TWO NAVY LEAGUES. 


FoR the benefit of those who do not know, and the 

vast majority certainly do not, having never heard 
of either, there is ‘‘ The Navy League ”’ and another. 
The other is not ‘‘ The Navy League ’’, but it may be 
a navy league none the less—‘‘ a great deal ’’ more 
would be its own judgment. One of these leagues, 
which is styled by the other ‘‘ the old Navy League ’’— 
though if it is anything it is the new Navy League, 
having just liquidated its old self and begun again, 
purged, we suppose—is making an appeal in the 
papers for money. The patriotic man, fervid for a 
big Navy, begins to turn the shilling in his pocket. 
Surely ‘‘ The Navy League ”’ deserves support. Does it 
not make a great point of having been ‘* thoroughly 
reorganised ’’, though it does not add, in the phrase of 
a new lessee of a public-house, ‘‘ and is now under 
entirely new management )’? Apparently this league 
is not very sure of its past, though it is exceedingly 
sanguine of its future—the future is much softer 
material than the past. However, the patriot is about 
to send his shilling when he finds the other league 
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with the same objects as the Navy League-—generous 
rivalry for the country’s good, of course—rushing into 
print, or typewriting, asking ‘‘ what is the use of the 
old Navy League? ’’ ‘‘ The Imperial Maritime League 
stands for action, the old Navy League only for plati- 
tude.’?” What does this mean? Are they not both 
hénourable? Are not both intent on the Navy's good? 
What is the patriot to do? Before he sends his 
shilling he has to make a choice between two rival 
firms. It is really most embarrassing. Which is the 
true navy league? Or is there a true navy league at 
all? What is the difference between them? Is it just pot 
and kettle? There is one difference between them at 
any rate. Pot is always calling kettle black, but kettle, 
as far as we have observed, never calls pot anything at 
all, black or white. The Imperial Maritime League 
leaves us in no doubt as to its view of its own virtues 
or of its rival’s vices; infirmities, perhaps we should 
rather say. This league never does anything without 
proclaiming that the other has not done it. It does 
not believe in good work telling by its own weight 
without talking about it. It is a worldling and has 
observed that men are more often taken at their own 
measure than at the true one. It has also some know- 
ledge of law, and realises that there is safety in ‘‘ vulgar 
abuse ’’. The superior attitude of the Navy League, 
which ignores its upstart rival, is certainly the more 
dignified. Perhaps ‘‘ otium cum dignitate ’’ would make 
it a very good motto. But the parent league would have 
been more dignified still had it been less fissiparous. 
‘* Parent ’’ is rather a cruel word, for the Maritime 
son, or daughter, represents a great secession. There 
was discontent—we do not pretend to know the 
rights and wrongs of the case or the grievance—and 
the malcontents set up shop elsewhere. So after all the 
older-established league obviously could not recognise 
them if it would. Certainly the Navy League has the 
advantage in name and manners. But what about 
merits ? 

Both leagues are, of course, ‘‘ non-party ’’ organisa- 
tions. That may mean that you trim your sails to meet 
the views of both parties, which in naval policy can 
only mean that you will do very little. Or it may mean 
that you do not care or ask which party a man belongs 
to, but he must come up to your naval standard. This is 
a more hopeful, though of course more venturesome, 
position. If being non-party means you are superior 
to both parties—the claim of the Maritime League—it 
is magnificent; if it means a middle course between 
them, which the Navy League seems to have steered, 
perhaps unconsciously, it is paralysis. Obviously an 
organisation that merely hits the mean between the 
two parties leaves things precisely as they would have 
been without it. The Navy League did not, we believe, 
set out to do this; but there is no doubt that in the 
general view of the public, that is of the fraction of the 
public that has ever heard of either league, this is what 
it does. There is no denying that, take the first 
ten men you meet in any street, the majority will not 
know there is a Navy League‘and the minority will 
say that it ‘‘does nothing ’’. This is of course an 
injustice, for the Navy League has for many years 
decorated the Nelson Column with laurels on Trafalgar 
Day. In this there is nothing to sneer at. Appeal to 
sentiment and imagination will move the public— 
who can never have any technical or intellectual. grasp 
of the matter—to keenness on the Navy more than any- 
thing else. Go and see a battleship and, malign in- 
fluences apart, you will not be indifferent to the Navy. 
We should like to have the finest possible models of 
ships of war in every school—boys’ or girls’—in the 
Empire. Neither league has realised the imaginative 
side of its work. Bawling ‘‘ Britannia rules the waves ”’ 
is a very crude way of appealing to the imagination. 

But wreathing the Nelson Column is not the whole 
duty of a navy league. Can either league pretend that 
its influence or work satisfies even the most modest 
expectations of the navy league of a great sea-Power? 
What is the membership of each league? Give the 
figures, and it becomes ridiculous to call either one a 
navy league. The German league, with its 1,031,339 


members, is a navy league, if you will. But what is either 
of ours? There are, it is true, special forces working in 
Germany which we have not to help the growth of such 
a body. It is also true that in this country pleading 
for a strong Navy League seems like preaching to the 
converted. But these things alone will not account for 
the success of the German league and the comparative 
failure of the attempt here. A navy league is wanted, 
and we only regret that there are two leagues instead 
of one, and that neither is strong enough for the work 
it is wanted to do. 

Is there any probability, or possibility, of either ever 
becoming strong enough? That is the question. The 
history of neither body is very reassuring. We could 
not wonder if the puzzled patriot put his shilling back 
with ‘‘ A plague on both your leagues ! ”’ 


CANADIAN TRADE CONVENTIONS AND 
IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 


HE session of the Canadian Parliament which 
closed on Wednesday was marked by the con- 
clusion of no less than three commercial arrangements 
with foreign countries. The Convention with France, 
which hung fire for nearly two years, came into action 
on 1 March; an arrangement with Germany for re- 
moval of the surtax imposed by Canada since 1903 
on German goods was concluded in mid-March; and, 
finally, the United States secured concessions in the 
Canadian tariff sufficient to enable the President to 
waive the charge of discrimination which would have 
compelled him to penalise Canadian merchandise 
imported into the United States. Incidentally much 
else followed from these arrangements, and the gist of 
it is in the important memorandum dealing with these 
three argeements issued to-day by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. This memorandum is confined to an examination 
of the present and prospective effects of these agree- 
ments upon Preference and the volume of Imperial 
trade. While it is impossible to foretell exactly what 
the injury to British trade will be, it is certain that the 
general reduction—and in many cases the practical ex- 
tinction—of the preference enjoyed for many years by 
British manufacturers, and the consequent increase in 
the keenness of foreign competition, must divert a 
large part of British trade to foreign countries. These 
reductions are not only enjoyed by the parties in whose 
immediate interests they are conceded, but by the 
operation of most-favoured-nation treaties are extended 
to practically the whole world. British trade will 
suffer, and the injury might well have been avoided. 
The history of the Colonial Conferences proves the 
existence of a continued wish on the part of our colonies 
to come to terms with the United Kingdom. For 
twelve years Canada has given without return, but this 
cannot go on for ever. The advances of other countries 
have grown too pressing. 

The Tariff Commission memorandum enables us to 
illustrate the tendency of recent Canadian tariff arrange- 
ments by some concrete examples. An _ excellent 
instance is in the item described in the Canadian tariff 
as ‘‘ tableware of china, porcelain, white granite, or 
ironstone ’’. The imports in this class of trade have 
grown steadily in the past decade, and in the last 
fiscal year amounted to £247,000, of which no less than 
£171,000 worth came from Great Britain. Not only 
have British imports increased, but the imports from 
other countries have diminished in the same period. The 
present position is clearly due to the preference, which 
in this case was substantial. British wares did not pay 
more than 15 per cent. duty ; French, Austrian, Japanese 
and American wares had to pay 30 per cent. duty; 


_and German wares had to pay an additional surtax 


which put them under a tariff of 40 per cent. Com- 
pared with German competitors, therefore, our china 
manufacturers had a tariff advantage of 25 per cent., and 
as against all other countries 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
The Franco-Canadian Convention reduced the tariff on 
French china to 274 per cent., and in consequence of 
British most-favoured-nation treaties, to which Canada 
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is a party, this reduced rate had to be extended, among 
other countries, to Austria and Japan. The arrange- 
ment by which Canada removed the surtax from German 
goods came next, reducing the duty on German china 
from 40 to 30 percent. Then followed the arrangement 
with the United States, when their request to share 
the reduced tariff allowed to France was granted by 
Canada, who took the opportunity of extending it also 
to all countries not already enjoying the lowest rate. 
Thus the German trade, which in 1908-9 amounted to 
£33,000, now enjoys a reduction of tariff by 124 per 
cent. ad valorem, while for the remaining foreign trade, 
amounting to £43,000, the duty has been reduced by 
2} per cent. These reductions mean that in future 
a large proportion of the British chinaware trade will 
be diverted to these countries. Even more striking 
and more serious are the prospects in many other 
branches of trade, and especially in silks, ribbons, and 
lace goods. 

Those who are fighting throughout the Empire for 
tariff reciprocity and mutual preference realise that it is 
only by this means that the unity of the Empire can be 
preserved. The principle was clearly laid down at the 
Colonial Conference of 1902 that ‘* preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and his Majesty's 
dominions beyond the seas would stimulate and 
facilitate mutual intercourse, and would, by promoting 
the development of the resources and industries of the 
several parts, strengthen the Empire’’. If we are 
permanently to ‘* strengthen the Empire ’’, we must 
give as well as receive preferences. Nations have now 
reached a stage of development which insists that in 
commercial affairs concession can only be justified by 
concession. We have derived commercial benefits by 
favour of the colonies. The pressure of foreign nations 
has been used throughout that period to force our 
advantages from us. Canada has yielded to this 
pressure because, apart from the economic advantages 
which have resulted from these engagements, three 
leading foreign countries have thereby formally acknow- 
ledged her right to fend for herself. Other countries 
are now following this lead. The Italian Prime Minister 
has publicly said that his country wishes to negotiate a 
treaty with Canada similar to that of France; and it 
can be no long time before Austria and Belgium have 
the same wish—if, indeed, they have it not already. We 
must remember, too, that both the German and. the 
American settlements are provisional and the prelude 
to more elaborate treaties of much greater consequence 
to British trade. Happily there are signs of reaction 
in Canada. Mr. Borden, the Leader of the Canadian 
Opposition, warned his countrymen a few days ago of 
the danger to the Imperial connexion if the pursuit of 
these treaties should prejudice a formal arrangement 
with the mother-country in the near future. Mr. 
Foster, another leading member of the last Conservative 
Government in Canada, uttered a similar warning a 
few weeks ago. Sir George Reid, the Australian High 
Commissioner, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier—Free Traders 
both—have seen the folly of following an insular com- 
mercial policy which has the effect of keeping a pro- 
gressive country outside the community of nations. If 
this feeling grows, we may still hope that the worst 
will be avoided. The time is coming, we believe, when 
the imperial principle will be recognised in our own 
commercial affairs. Before very long Tariff Reform will 
again be before the country and still more forts be won. 


THE CHRISTIE CASE. 


“TRE verdict and judgment in the Dickins China 

Case after ten days in the hearing are not satis- 
factory to either party, and do not give much guidance 
for salerooms in the future. By the verdict the jury 
found that Messrs. Christie had been guilty of negli- 
gence in preparing the catalogue, but that the 
plaintiffs, Mr. Dickins’ executors, had not thereby 
suffered any damage. Mr. Justice Lawrance on Mon- 
day decided that this must be considered a verdict for 
the defendants, Messrs. Christie, who were entitled to 
the judgment and therefore had legally won their case. 


The question was whether the executors ought not on 
the verdict to be awarded at least nominal damages and 
thus obtain the costs of the action. The judge has 
held, however, that such a verdict necessarily implies 
some damage only when some right of reputation or 
property is infringed by the defendant: which does 
not apply in this case. His decision as to the costs was 
that the executors are to get them from the defendants 
only so far as they relate to the proof of the negligence 
charge. The defendants, being awarded the judgment, 
are to have the general costs of the action. It may 
appear illogical that the plaintiffs should get so much, 
the defendants being the legal victors; but the judge 
has a discretionary power in assigning costs where a 
party wins technically, while the Court’s sympathies are 
against him. 

It may console the plaintiffs a little perhaps to reflect 
that the verdict is sufliciently disagreeable to persons 
in the position of Messrs. Christie. A plaintiff who, in 
the opinion of the jury, establishes negligence, but is 
told that he has suffered no loss and therefore gets 
no damages, must reflect ruefully on solicitors’ bills and 
counsel’s fees, especially when he has feed the most 
prominent counsel at the Bar. Nor is the position of de- 
fendants any more comfortable who, as Messrs. Christie 
did, defended their reputation by equally expensive 
means, only to learn that after all the jury believe they 
were negligent. It is very unpleasant for an agent of 
any kind to be charged either with ignorance or careless- 
ness in matters that have been left to his judgment ; 
and yet, though the verdict does not find any specific 
fact, one or both of those things must be implied in it. 
From the wider view of owners who sell by auction 
works of art or antiquities, there is the dissatisfaction 
of learning that the very nature of these sales makes 
actions against the auctioneers practically hopeless. 
Why, if the jury believed Messrs. Christie were guilty 
of negligence, did they not assess some actual sum as 
damages? One reason is that they did not believe 
themselves able to say whether or to what extent 
genuine articles had suffered in price by association with 
articles not genuine. There might be other causes. 
The reasons for fluctuations of prices may not be 
possible to trace. An article that fetched a good 
price on one occasion may on another sell for much 
less without any means of accounting for it. Many 
of the genuine things at the Dickins’ sale fetched 
good prices. It would be impossible to say these 
did not sell at a reasonable figure. If there were 
others also genuine which fell off from the prices at 
which they had been bought, who could say positively 
this was due to the mere association with objects not 
genuine? There was no proof, it was said by the 
defendants, that the executors of Mr. Dickins had lost 
anything through the negligence of Messrs. Christie. It 
would also seem that auctioneers were protected; not 
by any difficulty about the law but by the nature of 
things. 

And yet it is absurd to suppose that what Messrs. 
Christie did would not affect the character of the sale 
and the amounts realised from it. The conditions 
under which the articles were offered for sale forbid 
this supposition. Not only was their genuineness not 
guaranteed by Messrs. Christie, but the conditions pro- 
vided that there should be no return if the articles should 
be found not to bear the character under which they 
had been described in the catalogue. So far from Messrs. 
Christie giving themselves out as experts, they threw 
all the risk on the buyers if there should be anything 
doubtful about the goods. Very naturally, in these 
circumstances, buyers who found a number of things 
which were evidently not genuine would distrust and 
hesitate about buying those which were prima facie 
genuine and not obviously spurious. Elementary 
psychology forbids the suggestion that the effect of 
this—of wheat and tares growing together—would 
not be to create an atmosphere the worst of all for 
sending prices up. It is one of the arts of the 
auctioneer, as it is of all who exercise eloquence, to 
stimulate and not to depress; and we cannot imagine 
anything more likely to create the wrong atmor 
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sphere than Messrs. Christie’s catalogue when the 
discovery was made that genuine and spurious were 
all mixed pell mell together. Messrs. Christie under- 
stood this well enough, as appears from their having 
advised the executors, as to some articles, that they 
should not be catalogued or illustrated. As to others, 
equally and conspicuously spurious, they inserted them 
in the catalogue and even illustrated them. Why did 
they advise the executors so, and yet allow spurious 
articles to go into the catalogue? Either the ignorance 
or carelessness which this proceeding implied must have 
been what the jury meant by returning a verdict against 
the defendants for negligence. From one or the other 
of these causes pieces whose spurious nature was not 
difficult to detect had been entered in the catalogue, and 
this being discovered must have thrown doubt on the 
rest. 

It seems to us that the strongest part of the case 
against Messrs. Christie was their rule barring the 
return of articles in any case after sale. Auctioneers 
who put up goods under such conditions need not 
be surprised if they are charged with not acting 
in the best interests of their customers, if they are 
mistaken as to the genuineness of the articles, and 
doubt is thrown on the whole collection. Auctioneers 
of works of art and antiquities cannot be expected 
to guarantee the genuineness of the articles they 
offer. To that extent Messrs. Christie were en- 
titled to object to the plaintiffs’ attempt to impose 
on them the obligation to discriminate absolutely 
between the real and the fictitious. But what they 
might reasonably be expected to do was to have 
necessary knowledge and to exercise care enough 
to place separately articles with any doubt; then, 
in the interests both of their customers and the 
persons attending their rooms, to sell under condition 
of return if the articles sold should turn out not to 
be genuine. The bidder would then be protected as 
far as he could be without an absolute guarantee 
from either seller or auctioneer; and the seller would 
be ensured as far as possible of a good sale by the 
increased confidence of the bidder. This seems to be 
‘the moral which can be drawn from this case, and the 
most practical rule that can be devised for the pro- 
tection of all parties. The auctioneer is not en- 
titled to divest himself of all responsibility by piling 
up everything in a catalogue pell mell, and leaving 
the seller and bidder to take the risk and the loss. 
In these sales of fine art and antiquities the auctioneer 
is not in the simple position of an auctioneer selling 
ordinary household furniture. His skill is wanted 
for something more than taking bids by haphazard. 
Any ordinary clerk could make a catalogue that would 
do for a sale, but the auctioneer is remunerated for the 
presumed additional skill which the seller believes him 
to possess. If the prospective bidder finds that the cata- 
logue has not been prepared with skill, he will not bid 
with confidence, more especially if he cannot return his 
purchases should they prove spurious. The sale must 
suffer, and the auctioneer ought not to be surprised if the 
seller accuses him of mismanaging it. The auctioneer 
is more fortunate than he deserves to be when the jury 
agree with the seller, but give him no damages be- 
cause it is not easy to ascertain precisely to what extent 
he has suffered. 


THE CITY. 


RRESPONSIBLE statements in the daily Press as 
to the non-delivery of shares are causing some fric- 

tion between brokers and their clients. We attempted 
to make it clear last week that it is not the business of 
a broker to finance a client, and that it is absolutely 
necessary, if a broker is to complete a transaction, for 
him to have his client’s money before delivery of 
stock. Otherwise how can he settle with the ‘‘ jobber ’’ ? 
The suggestion that all transactions should be carried 
through with the banks as a medium is good in theory, 
but would hardly work out in practice where a broker is 
doing a large business. It would be quite impossible, 
in fact, for him to work on these lines. It is frequently 
done, we know, but the transactions are of a special 


character. Either there must be confidence in a broker, 
or the public must deal altogether with the banks. The 
alternative means absolute security for the public; but 
it also means delay in buying or selling, and frequently 
the loss of a big market turn. For banks cannot deal 
themselves with ‘‘ jobbers ’’ : they must go to a broker 
like the public, and between the time of the receipt of 
the order and the placing of it with a broker consider- 
able fluctuations in prices are possible. We find that 
several people are under the impression that brokers 
part with their cheques to ‘‘ jobbers ’’ before getting 
delivery of transfers, thus leaving the client with 
nothing more than a bare receipt for his money. 
Nothing of the sort. A broker only pays against de- 
livery of transfers, and the money paid by a client is 
in his custody until this delivery has taken place. Thus 
a client can always get his cheque back on demand if 
transfers are not available. The usual course, how- 
ever, is to ask the broker to ‘‘ buy in’’, and if this 
cannot be done there is never the least obstacle placed 
in the way of the return of the money if so desired. 

The slump in rubber shares on Tuesday was well 
engineered, but it cannot have brought much profit to 
those responsible. Very little ‘‘ real’’ stock came to 
market, and the few who sold ‘‘ bears ’’ in the belief 
that investors would be frightened into selling must 
have been considerably astonished when they found 
buyers flocking in at the reduced prices. Only the very 
simple could have misinterpreted the action of Mincing 
Lane buyers of the raw material. Obviously it was 
‘* a put-up. job ’’, and of so apparent a character that 
even the very simple ought not to have been deceived. 
The recovery which has taken place in share prices since 
the ‘‘ plant ’’ has more than restored them to their 
recent level, but the majority are still a long way 
below the quotations ruling a few weeks back. Some 
good bargains can thus still be obtained, as nothing has 
happened to upset calculations upon which the previous 
prices were based. On the other hand, numbers of 
shares are still standing at fictitious prices, these mainly 
being new creations. How fictitious may be gathered 
if an attempt is made to sell any number at neaf the 
quoted prices. Dealers will ‘‘ ha’ none of them’’. It 
is a surprise to many, however, that the special settle- 
ments are passing off so smoothly. The explanation is 
that extensive preparations were made to meet any 
possible trouble. Small speculators had been forced to 
sell where they could not pay for stock, and thus when 
the time came there was little to ‘‘ carry over’’. The 
market now is healthier than at any time during the last 
few months. The ‘‘ tuppenny-ha’penny ”’ speculator has 
had a fright and will not return in a hurry, and the 
unscrupulous company promoter has been choked off. 
Underwriting is no longer an easy matter to arrange, 
and the expense of advertising a prospectus is not lightly 
entertained. Sound propositions will always find a 
market, whether they be for the exploitation of rubber 
or any other material or product. 

Though the rush of new rubber and oil companies, 
good and bad, has not been quite so great this week, 
the cry is still they come and will continue to come. 
Among issues of a less speculative character are the 
41,000,000 Lloyd Basileiro 4 per cent. sterling bonds 


guaranteed by the Brazilian Government and the 


£5,000,000 34 per cent. Canadian Stock. The Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, invite subscriptions to an 
issue, at £95 per £100, of £ 2,054,800 first mortgage 
5 per cent. gold bonds, and the Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Gulf Railway Company to an issue, at £95 3s. 3d. 
per $500 (£102 17s. 7d.), of $3,049,500 first mortgage 
5 per cent. gold bonds. 


INSURANCE. 
ExcHANGE ASSURANCE—COMPOUND INCOME 


| oa some years past there has been a tendency among 

some of the most important insurance companies to 
undertake all classes of insurance business. When the 
iast Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed nearly all 
the fire offices commenced employers’ liability insurance, 
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as well as sickness and accident business, and the accident 
offices in their turn commenced fire insurance. For a 
long time past many of the great fire companies have been 
life offices also, and, for reasons which we have never 
entirely appreciated, these companies have recently added 
marine insurance to their activities. 

While this extension is of recent origin with most of 
the companies the Royal Exchange has been transacting 
nearly all the known forms of insurance since its incor- 
poration in 1720; and as new branches of the business 
have come into existence the Royal Exchange has taken 
themup. If we exclude life assurance there is very little 
difference in the terms of one company and another, and 
it is a distinct convenience to policyholders to be able to 
transact with one first-class company the whole of their 
fire, employers’ liability, accident, burglary, and other 
forms of insurance. In addition to this the Royal Ex- 
change has a trustee and executor department, which 
presents many attractions. 

The report of the Corporation for 1909 shows that 
the losses and expenses in the fire department amounted 
to gt per cent. of the premium income, leaving a trading 
profit of nine per cent., and enabling £74,000 to be trans- 
ferred to the credit of profit and loss, while at the same 
time the fire fund is increased by £10,000. The marine 
and other branches of the business contribute a further 
425,000 towards the profits of the year, in addition to 
the receipts for interest. These are satisfactory results 
to have attained, and it is needless to add that the security 
for policyholders of all kinds is abundantly adequate. 

The life department needs separate consideration. 
Although for other classes of insurance business it is an 
excellent plan to go to one first-class office for every- 
thing, it by no means follows that it is wise to do so for 
life assurance. The differences between the results given 
in various companies are so great, besides varying with 
the age at entry and the class of policy taken, that it is 
advisable to make the best selection of a life policy, irre- 
spective of what company we are insured with for fire 
and other purposes. 

For life assurance the Royal Exchange can hold its 
own purely on its merits. The new business for the year 
consisted of 1,925 policies, assuring £1,019,121, an aver- 
age of about £530 each; this is a larger new business 
than that transacted in any previous year. The rate of 
interest earned upon the funds was £3 16s. per cent., 
after deduction of income tax, without which the rate 
would have exceeded four per cent. 

It is just as well for policyholders to recognise the ad- 
verse effect upon them of a high rate of income tax. The 
life premium income of the Royal Exchange was 
#295,838; the income tax paid was £6,152, or more 
than two per cent. of the premium income. Another way 
of looking at the matter is to see the effect of income tax 
over a period of years. A great many policies, for 
example, remain in force for thirty years and more before 
becoming claims, and it is an essential feature of life 
assurance that the funds of the policyholders must be 
accumulated at compound interest. The life assurance 
fund of the Royal Exchange at the present time is a little 
over £ 3,000,000. If this sum of £3,000,000 were ac- 
cumulated at four per cent. compound interest for thirty 
years it would amount to £.9,730,000, but income tax 
reduces the rate of interest to £3 16s. per cent., at 
which rate the accumulation of £ 3,000,000 for thirty 
years would be £9,184,000, a difference of no less than 
£546,000 due to income tax in the course of thirty years. 
The fact is that money is the raw material out of which 
life assurance policies may be said to be made, and the 
interest earned upon the money is not at all in the nature 
of profit. Life offices, which are associations of policy- 
holders, are paying compound income tax, and as we 
have just seen the result is to make the funds of 
£3,000,000 smaller to the extent of half a million in the 
course of thirty years than they would have been but for 
the burden of income tax. 

This digression has left us little space in which to com- 
ment on some of the attractive life policies issued by the 
Royal Exchange. Many of these policies present distinct 
advantages, and are very happily devised. In connexion 
with annuities the Corporation has long adopted the 


plan of taking the health of annuitants into account in 
deciding the terms that can be granted. It is manifestly 
fair that people likely to die sooner than the most healthy 
people of the same age should receive a larger income for 
a few years at the same cost as a smaller income for many 
years is given to others. 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 


By CoLtonet W. Gorpon McCase, 
FORMERLY OF GENERAL LEE'S ARMY. 


EMEMBERING three or four admirable books 
which English officers of recent years have con- 
tributed to the literature of the ‘‘ War between the 
States ’’ (as Southerners are punctilious in terming it), 
I took up this volume * with pleasurable anticipations, 
and, though a trifle repelled by its absurd title, and, 
as I ‘‘ dipped into it’’, by its still more absurd 
opening chapter, persevered in reading it from cover 
to cover in the hepe that as I went on I might dis- 
cover some reason for its being. The hope has 
proved futile, and I regret this the more as the temper 
of Major Redway’s book is admirable towards the 
South, while he seems to have expended much per- 
sistent, if misdirected, labour in seeking to get an 
intelligent grip of his subject. At the very outset he 
declares, truly enough, that ‘‘ the South went to war 
for ‘ States Rights ’, which were as sacred in America 
in the middle of the nineteenth century as self-govern- 
ment is in Canada to-day’’, and throughout the book 
there is a generous recognition of Southern constancy 
and valour, for which I, as one of Lee’s veterans, here 
make grateful acknowledgment. But beyond this I can 
yield but guarded commendation. 

** Accuracy ’’, says old Bardo in ‘‘ Romola ”’, “‘ is 
the soul of scholarship.’’ If that be true of scholar- 
ship (as it is), surely it is the very basis of all sound 
military criticism, and beyond question Major Redway 
is most inaccurate as to essential details. His first 
chapter deals with the ‘‘ Geography and Politics ’’ of 


his subject, and there is more or less of both through- - 


out his pages. But the author does not know his 
terrain. His ‘‘ geography ’’ indeed is, as Byron said 
of his own ‘‘ prosody ’’ at Harrow, ‘* such as pleases 
God ’’, while his plentiful lack’ of knowledge 
touching what may be loosely termed the ‘‘ political 
situation ’’ in the Confederate States is in constant evi- 
dence. He tells us gravely that ‘* the Great Cacapon 
river and the Potomac river defined a salient frontier, 
which Virginia projected into Maryland about Martins- 
burg, and gave operations in the East a peculiar stra- 
tegic character ’’. This sounds imposing, but in fact 
the Cacapon river had no more to do with strategic 
operations in the East than had the Amazon or the 
Congo. It is an inconsiderable stream (not even men- 
tioned in the bulky ‘‘ General Index ’’ to the ** War 
Records ’’, which the Government of the United States 
has published in one hundred and twenty-eight monu- 
mental volumes) that flows into the Potomac, which 
itself forms this ‘‘ salient frontier ’’, irrespective of this 
tributary. This is the extreme north-western frontier 
of Virginia. Now for the extreme south-eastern border. 
He includes the Roanoke river with the James and 
Potomac as one of the factors to be considered in study- 
ing the ‘‘ Eastern theatre ’’ of military operations. The 
Roanoke is a very small river compared with the other 
two, and played absolutely no part in any campaign of 
the war from start to finish. Not one word does he 
say of those historic streams, the Rapidan and the 
Rappahannock, both of which gave their names to 
great and fateful campaigns, and repeatedly determined 
the strategic movements of Lee and his opponents. It 
is a venial inexactitude in him to tell us that the most 
powerful of all Federal strongholds, Fort Monroe, is 
situated ‘‘ at the mouth of James river ’’ (it is, in fact, 
seven miles away); nor, from a military point of view, 


* "The War of Secession, 1861-1862: Bull Run to Malvern 
Hill."". By Major G. W. Redway. London: Sonnenschein. 
1910. 5s. 
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does it greatly matter that he should make a double 
blunder in his statement that in April 1862 ‘‘ another 
force under Huger occupied Norfolk on the south bank 
of the James river ’’. Huger at that time had been in 
command at Norfolk for nearly a year (since 23 May 
1861), and Norfolk is on neither bank of the James, 
but on the Elizabeth river. The book is accompanied 
by fourteen maps (in a ‘‘ pocket ’’), ‘‘ reproduced by 
permission of the War Office, U.S.A.’’, and, incredible 
as it must seem to military students, the author, after 
stating correctly the disposition of the Confederate 
brigades guarding the five fords over ‘‘ Bull Run’”’, 
carelessly selects one of the worst maps we have 
ever seen, on which the ‘‘ Stone Bridge ’’ is laid 
down but not one of these fords. A simple ‘“‘ free- 
hand map ”’ (like that on page 12 of General E. P. 
Alexander’s ‘‘ Military Memoirs ’’) inserted in the text 
would have made clear to the reader the whole 
‘‘situation ’’. As to the author’s blunders touching 
‘* Politics ’’ in this initial chapter (ab uno disce omnes) 
I read: ‘‘ During all this time (end of 1860) Mr. 
Buchanan, the outgoing President, remained supine at 
Washington, but his Secretary of War, Mr. Floyd, was 
active in the cause of secession, even sending the 
United States war vessels to distant stations and caus- 
ing the transfer of 115,000 muskets and rifles from the 
armoury at Springfield, in Massachusetts, and the 
arsenal at Watervliet to various points in the South.”’ 
I never expected to see that stale lie come up again so 
serenely. It was definitely exploded nearly fifty years 
ago (January 1861). General Floyd demanded and 
secured a thorough investigation of the charge by a 
hostile Congress, and the ‘‘ Committee of Investigation”’ 
(though its members hated him) brought in a report com- 
pletely exonerating him, in which it was acknowledged 
that there was not a scintilla of evidence to sustain the 
accusation trumped up by his political enemies. All 
this Major Redway might have found in the U.S. 
“* Congressional Report ’’ on the subject. 

Apropos of ‘‘ war vessels’’, the author’s blundering 
whenever he touches on the so-called ‘‘ Confederate 
Navy ’’ amounts almost to genius. He says: ‘‘ On 
the other hand, the value of sea-power to the North was 
for some time discounted by a Confederate fleet, com- 
manded by ex-Union Naval officers, which controlled 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay for twelve months ’’. 
Falstaff’s ‘‘ eleven buckram men grown out of two”’ 
utterly pales before this, for here is a “‘ fleet ’’ ‘‘ grown 
out ’’ of—nothing! So far from a ‘‘ Confederate fleet 
controlling Chesapeake Bay for twelve months ”’, there 
was not even a single Confederate war vessel in those 
waters from the beginning to the end of the war! 
Again, in describing the military ‘‘ situation ’’ on the 
eve of McClellan’s ‘‘ Peninsula Campaign ’’, he tells 
us ‘‘ the Confederate fleet still controlled the lower 
James’’. ‘‘ Confederate fleet ’’ sounds well, but it is 
pathetic to consider that scant array of tiny craft, 
consisting of two side-wheel wooden vessels (originally 
built for commercial purposes) and three small tugs, 
mounting in all seventeen guns, while only three miles 
away at the mouth of the river and in the roadstead 
lay anchored the splendid Federal fleet carrying 217 
guns (just two hundred more than their daring adver- 
saries !). Of course, this ‘‘ fleet ’’ of five ‘‘ gunboats ”’ 
(as they were styled by courtesy) could ‘‘ control ”’ 
nothing. They were simply left unmolested because 
the Union fleet was watching in dread suspense for the 
appearance of the improvised Confederate ‘‘ iron-plated 
steam battery’’ ‘‘ Virginia ’’ (converted ‘‘ Merrimac’’), 
which was then lying at Norfoik, out of which port she 
had steamed but a month before, striking panic into the 
Federal Government by her amazing victory over 
wooden ships, thereby revolutionising the naval con- 
struction and naval tactics of two continents. ‘‘ Since 
in March 1862 ”’, says our author in another place, ‘‘ the 
‘only hope’ of the Federals was the ‘ Monitor’, it 
was.a marvellous stroke of good fortune for them that 
the rival ironclad soon afterwards ran aground ”’. 
Alas for this ‘‘ aside ’’ !—it was not ‘‘ the rival iron- 
clad ’’ that ‘“‘ ran aground ’’, but the enemy’s own ship, 
the steam frigate ‘‘ Minnesota ’’, which while lying 


thus helpless was badly ‘‘ raked ’’ by the ‘‘ Mosquito 
fleet ’’ mentioned above. Worse still is this: ‘‘ The 
loss of the ‘ Merrimac’ involved the loss of the control 
of the James river by the Confederates and compelled 
them to withdraw from the peninsula’’. On the 
contrary, it was the determination reached by General 
Jos. E. Johnston to evacuate the lines of Yorktown and 
retreat up the peninsula on Richmond that led to the 
destruction of the ‘‘ Merrimac ”’ (‘‘ Virginia ’’), when 
her gallant commander (stout old Tatnall of ‘‘ Peiho”’ 
fame) found that she could not be lightened suffi- 
ciently to ascend the James. Johnston evacuated York- 
town on the night of 3 May and began his retrograde 
movement. The ‘‘ Merrimac’’ was blown up off Craney 
Island 11 May, one week after Johnston’s withdrawal. 
Almost equally absurd is the statement that Rich- 
mond, the Confederate capital, ‘‘ so early as 1862 
ceased to be of value as a seaport’’. Never at any 
time, ‘‘early ’’ or late, did it or could it have any 
such value. It is, as almost everybody must know 
except Major Redway, situated on the James, more than 
one hundred miles from the sea, and, as the narrow 
outlet to the ocean from ‘‘ Hampton Roads ’’, into 
which the James empties, is absolutely commanded by 
the powerful batteries of Fort Monroe, no sea-going 
vessel ever entered this inland port from the day 
Virginia seceded (17 April 1861) to the end of the war. 
As the late ‘‘ Josh Billings ’’ was wont to write (antici- 
pating the spelling reformers), the Major is ‘‘ cert’ny 
kinder keerless of his fax’’.. The mythical value attri- 
buted to Richmond as a seaport grows out of the 
author’s eagerness to ‘‘ take a slap’’ at President Davis 
for adopting a policy of defence precisely the opposite of 
that confidently propounded in these pages as the one 
most likely to bring final success to the Confederates : 
to wit, ‘‘ concentrating to the rear’’ (abandoning 
Virginia and, if needs be, other States), and ‘‘ there 
fighting out the issue once for all in a great battle with 
all the advantages procurable from defensive strategy ”’, 
the naive regret being added, ‘‘ Yet the idea seems 
never to have been seriously entertained until the Gon- 
federacy was tottering’’. The simple answer is that, 
had Richmond been abandoned in ’61—the one place 
of paramount importance because of its notable rail- 
way facilities, and above all because of its great 
foundries and workshops, in which alone in the whole 
Southern country cannon and munitions could be effi- 
ciently manufactured by skilled workmen—the Con- 
federacy had surely collapsed within six months. 
Finally, here is Major Redway’s criticism, or rather 
pronouncement on Jackson’s ‘‘ Valley Cam- 
paign’’: After condescendingly allowing that ‘‘ Old 
Stonewall ’’ from the first ‘‘ exhibited considerable 
powers as a leader of troops ’’, he continues, ‘‘ a force 
in the valley could only operate as a detachment, and 
though as a detachment leader Jackson’s renown stands 
high, it is perhaps an abuse of terms to describe his 
marches and combats in 1862 as a campaign, since he 
had no positive object in view and his success or failure 
could be decisive of nothing ’’ (italics mine). So much 
for the campaign that is to-day studied and lectured on 
in every great military school in the world—the cam- 


- paign that Henderson tells us ‘‘ practically saved Rich- 


‘ 


mond ’’, questioning whether ‘‘ in some respects it was 
not more brilliant ’’ than Napoleon’s Italian campaign 
of 1796—the campaign that Lord Wolseley declares 
‘‘ should be closely studied by all officers who wish to 
learn the art of war’’. Some of the criticism on Lee 
in the ‘‘ Seven Days’ Battles ’’ is equally foolish, and 
insensibly reminds one of the Great Frederick’s sarcastic 
flout at military sciolists: ‘‘ If we had exact informa- 
tion of the enemy’s dispositions we should beat him 
every time ’’. 


HELENA’S PATH.” 


ECHNICALLY it was an easement ’’. Helena’s 
lawyer told us that. In fact it was a short cut 
through the estate of the Marchesa di San Servolo 
(Helena for short) from the castle of Lord Lynborough 
to the sea. The present Lord Lynborough (the man 
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who is as difficult to meet in the ordinary way as in 
the theatre he is difficult to avoid) is ready to go to 
prison for his right to use this path, and the Marchesa 
is ready to go anywhere to prevent him. Whence a 
noble quarrel, with marriage at the end. Most of us 
already knew the story, and were prepared to accept 
it in good part. Why not? That the short cut to a 
woman's heart lies in taking a short cut through her 
estate, flooring her bailiff who barred the way—it is all 
en régle ; and stranger things have happened outside a 
theatre. The flooring was quite decorous—even dig- 
nified: the bailiff enjoyed it. Remembering how 
plausibly human it all was as recent fiction, I for one 
was ready to take things easily. But, alas ! plausibility 
between the boards of a novel is a different thing from 
plausibility on the boards of a stage. Mr. Anthony 
Hope must be plausible, or he is nearly nothing. He 
has done good work—very good work ; which is to say 
he has been plausible—very plausible. I expected to 
believe in the Marchesa and the wonderful Lord Lyn- 
borough for two and a half hours. I expected a good 
thing in a conventional way. I did think that Mr. 
Anthony Hope's plausible and pretty story would make 
a plausible and pretty romance of the theatre played 
according to the rules. Unhappily the rules were not 
there. 

I can imagine a clever producer of plays (say Mr. 
Granville Barker before he produced ‘‘ Helena’s 
Path *’) taking a playwright to see this play and 
pointing out to him all the things he must not do 
when writing for the theatre. If his pupil were Mr. 
Anthony Hope or Mr. Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, he might 
in this instance begin by saying that a play was a 
different thing from a novel, that things which in a play 
seem to proceed in a very leisurely manner may when 
thrown upon the stage seem very sudden indeed. 
While the audience at a play prepare for a new act by 
smoking cigarettes in the foyer, the readers of a novel 
are preparing for the next chapter by digesting chunks 
of intermediate psychology. He would not—if he were 
really wise—warn his pupil off the Marchesa and Lord 
Lynborough altogether. They are very pleasant people 
to meet in a place of amusement. But they must not 
behave as they do in ‘‘ Helena’s Path’’, for they 
behave there as people would seem to behave in a 
novel were all the more closely printed paragraphs 
cut out. In the first act they are well enough. In 
the second act the Marchesa is in tears before one has 
time to get a notion of what it is all about. And the 
last scene of all is as if Tristan had got lost between 
the acts of his own performance; and, unable to find 
his way back to Wagner, had wandered suddenly into 
an act of ‘‘ The Merry Widow ”’, re-discovering his 
Isolde in the name-part. That, really, is the effect. 
The Marchesa has not had three serious words with 
Lord Lynborough. True, she has (so it seemed) cried 
a little in the second act, and has told hirn suddenly and 
with little apparent reason that she wished she had 
never seen him (this in a play means only one thing). 
But this is surely a flimsy prologue to a scene of 
passion that might have shown the way to Juliet. 
It was very pretty. Miss Irene Vanbrugh saw to that ; 
which made it the more maddening. It is really a 
mistake in a play to allow all the important things— 
emotional crises, soul-changes, and so forth—to happen 
off the stage. The Greeks did it, of course; but they 
used messengers, who kept one well posted from the 
wings. 

The authors of ‘‘ Helena’s Path ’’ have, in fact, 
broken most of the rules that go to the making of 
plays. They begin with an interesting first act, 
advance to a tedious second act, and conclude with an 
act that is unnecessary. The dialogue has the in- 
estimable disadvantage that it would look very well in 
print. Moreover, it is bad manners in real life, and 
out of date on the stage, for people to talk at one 
another. For the greater part of one act half the 
characters are pretending that the other half are not 
there. This can become terribly complicated, as when 
the Marchesa exclaims (this is not literal) ‘‘ I wonder 
who is that clumsy man ! ’’—knowing all the time that 


it is Lord Lynborough who has missed a catch at the 
cricket match, knowing too that he knew that she knew, 
which was the point of her remark. Then there is no 
suspense—everything sails so very plainly—and no 
crisis. The crisis is presumably when the Marchesa 
bursts into tears, or does not burst into tears (I have 
forgotten which). Unfortunately that happens before 
you are ready for it, and a crisis should not come like 
that. And it all goes to show that an excellent novel 
may make a very poor play if it be not skilfully trans- 
lated into terms of the theatre—a case of very fair 
material gone to waste. If, instead of shaking together 
a few chapters out of the novel, all its little incidents 
and excitements had been duly prepared and arranged 
with some regard for dramatic effect, a very tolerable 
play must have resulted. As it is—well, it is not easy 
to account for Mr. Granville Barker being in this 
business at all. 


COVENT GARDEN AND ITS SPOTS. 
By Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


O far as I understand matters, the publishing of 

‘* fashionable intelligence ’’ has never been and is 

not one of the objects of this Review. The unintelligence 
that is fashionable and the fashion that is unintelligent 
are also no concern of this Review. Therefore at the 
first glimpse there seems no reason why the merry 
games that go on at the Covent Garden Opera (Grand 
or Syndicate style) should be noticed at all. Lady A.’s 
diamonds and pearls may be worth the price we are told 
her husband paid for them; Lady B. may not be so 
bad as she is painted to look. In the SaturDay such 
details have always been passed over with an indiffer- 
ence that may fairly be called sublime ; and nowadays 
the critics of the dailies are permitted to behave in the 
same manner. In days gone by ‘twas not thus. The 
critics were expected to concentrate their mighty intel- 
lects upon Lady A.’s ornamental fal-de-rals and Lady 
B.’s aids to natural loveliness rather than upon the 
opera that happened to be sung. When a Patti or a 
Melba took a part in the function—a part, a singing 
part, on the stage I mean—a few lines might be devoted 
to her, ‘‘ but not too much of it, please’’. When the 
critic through ignorance or recalcitrancy failed, an 
expert in dresses and diamonds was turned on to supple- 
ment his barren efforts. If a moment of garrulous 
reminiscence may be pardoned me, once when I turned 
over the pages of the daily in which I chronicled the 
doings at the Opera I was startled, not to say thunder- 
struck, to find my very serious criticism of a rendering 
of ‘* The Valkyrie ’’ preluded by a glowing description 
of the dresses worn by ‘‘ those present ’’ which might 
have come out of one of the ladies’ papers whose 
immense circulations show how well qualified women 
are to have and to use a vote. I daresay such notices 
still find a place, but that place is not, if my observation 
is correct, the musical critic’s article. This is a healthy 
and encouraging sign of the times, and any well-wisher 
to English music who may be alarmed by Halley’s 
comet (or by my reference to the goings-on of the 
Empire Pageant Musical Committee) may take it as a 
compensation. It is difficult to say whether the Press 
influences the Public and teaches it what to think, or 
the Press is compelled to write what the Public is already 
thinking; but in either case it is clear that the Public 
now regards opera with an interest serious enough to 
enable the Press to devote a little space—but ‘‘ not too 
much, please ’’—to opera without any admixture of the 
accursed ‘‘ fashionable intelligence ’’ of ancient times. 
Two questions inevitably arise: If fashion descrip- 
tions are not wanted, why on earth should earnest 
critics mention Covent Garden? and why, above all, 
should a writer in the SatuRDAY Review (which never 
stooped to fashions) mention Covent Garden? The 
answer is simple. Covent Garden after all is a human 
institution, and human institutions, like the humans who 
create them, even when the humans are members of a 
Grand Opera Syndicate, Limited, are liable to err. 
Covent Garden has its occasional lapses, and since 
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Mr. Percy Pitt became musical director these lapses 
have become more and more frequent. Artistic per- 
formances are no longer rare—nay, they occur so 
often that the old habitués can veraciously affirm that 
the house is ‘‘ not what it was ’’. We need not blame 
Mr. Pitt for this: he may be guiltless. I know nothing 
of the inner workings and commotions of the Syndicate, 
and there may be other causes of which I have heard 
nothing. The advent of Mr. Pitt and the better per- 
formances may be regarded as cause and effect, or 
merely a coincidence ; but in either case the fact remains 
that Covent Garden has improved much and appears to 
be steadily improving. This is my justification for 
making Covent Garden the text of this article. Some 
excellent performances of the ‘‘ Ring ’’ have taken place. 
Richter is a great conductor, and it is undoubtedly mar- 
vellous that in the hugest and richest city in the world 
we should at length have caught up in musical affairs 
with the smaller towns in Germany—should have the 
‘Ring ’’ given under this great conductor, with 
adequate soloists and a fine orchestra, and absolutely 
not one breakdown from beginning to end. They seem 
to have forgotten the art of making scenery fly to the 
wrong place at Covent Garden, and of making it fly 
away from the right one. The old customers must have 
experienced bitter disappointment when the common, 
every-night disasters of yester-year did not take place. 
In so far Mr. Pitt, or the person with whom the respon- 
sibility rests, is to be congratulated and thanked. 

But the copybooks say the leopard cannot change 
its spots. Not being myself a scientific man I cannot 
say whether it does or does not change its spots. I 
could not even give one good reason why it should. An 
analogy might be drawn here, save for the trifling fact 
that an analogy cannot be drawn. The spots on Covent 
Garden have for years been the society people and the 
stars. Covent Garden changes both. It is true that 
some of the old spots remain. I have remarked them 
both in the boxes and stalls and on the stage; but they 
are not quite the same. Great dames who were there a 
few years ago are now no longer there ; famous sopranos 
and tenors who were there a few years ago are now— 
let me say, singing at the Albert Hail. Yet Covent 
Garden manages to support the copybook heading. If 
the spots are changed, the new spots are very like the 
old ones. Patti is gone, Albani is gone, whether Melba 
is or is not gone is hard to say; but Mme. 
Tetrazzini, who fills the place formerly occupied by 
those ladies, is so like them in all essentials that really 
the change makes no difference. Years ago we had to 
write about Mme. Melba that as an acrobatic singer she 
had no equal; to-day we have to write the same thing 
about Mme. Tetrazzini. Mme. Tetrazzini is the most 
agile vocal gymnast before the world. Her tight-rope 
dancing is beyond all praise : its accuracy, grace, charm 
and many et ceteras place her above any other singer. 
When she sings—and she has not sung often this season 
—she fills the house. But what does she sing ?—nothing 
but rubbish or stuff like ‘‘ La Traviata ’’, which is half 
rubbish. Covent Garden depends for its very existence 
upon Mme. Tetrazzini, or singers of the artistic quality 
of Mme. Tetrazzini, and as engineers calculate the 
strength of a chain from the strength of its weakest 
link, so one must say that Covent Garden must be 
measured artistically by the strength of its strongest 
link, Mme. Tetrazzini. And this is a deplorable state 
of affairs. No one is more capable than myself of 
sincere admiration for a vocal gymnast; but it seems to 
me detestable that the gymnast should lord it over all. 
Covent Garden has mended its ways in many respects, 
but so long as its principal attractions, at any rate on 
the stage, are simply vocal tight-rope walkers, so long 
Covent Garden will not count as an artistic institution. 
It is a social institution, a money-making institution, 
and it will have to change its spots enormously before 
anyone can consider it an artistic institution. The 
atmosphere needs to be altered. Some witty person 
said that the ‘* Elektra ’’ germs had been swept out ; but 
it would have been better had he been able to say that 
the fancy-dress ball germs had been swept out. We are 
given fine opera one night—“‘ Siegfried ’’ for example 


—and the next is used for a fancy-dress opera such 
as ‘‘La Traviata’’. If the artistic atmosphere were 
wholesome, the very proposal to do such a thing would 
perish as soon as it was made. Still, when all is said 
and done, I have hopes of a partial regeneration. As 
Covent Garden exists at present it is a nuisance : it will, 
for instance, undoubtedly keep away a number of people 
from Mr. Beecham’s season at His Majesty’s. Were 
it amended, in fact were it a genuine artistic enterprise 
instead of a social and financial enterprise, Mr. Beecham 
might not find it worth while carrying out his own plan. 
For Covent Garden holds a great many people, who 
having spent their money at Covent Garden have none 
to spend on nobler schemes. 

We shall see during the next few weeks what Covent 
Garden and Mr. Beecham really have to offer us. It 
is pleasing to note that there is not to be another Strauss 
boom connected with Mr. Beecham’s venture. His pro- 
posal to do Mozart is delightful; his proposal to do 
Massenet’s silly, soft, sugary and totally abominable 
‘* Werther ’’ is not so delightful. Still, we are not to 
be plagued by Strauss. It is curious that the Strauss 
stalwarts are, without a single exception, men who 
never understood Wagner; and when once we under- 
stand this glaring fact it need not be surprising to find 
that in heaping praise on their hero they incidentally 
deny him all claim to be a great composer. They admit 
that his thematic material is poor; and they ought to 
know that every great composer has found great 
material. They admit that at the crucial moment he 
invariably fails—or, as they say, ‘‘ does not quite rise 
to the occasion ’’; and they ought to know that the one 
and only test of a great composer is that he can and 
aloes rise to the occasion. I hope we are now done with 
Strauss for the next fifty years or thereabouts. His 
tricks are astounding and his invention is nil. The 
story used to be told of many an organist who indulged 
in picturesque and realistic effects that in accompanying 
the psalms he made the organ ‘“‘ grin like a dog and 
run about the city’’. That is precisely what Strauss 
does with his orchestra: he prostitutes the noblest 
musical instrument ever built up and makes it “‘ grin 
like a dog and run about the city’’. And alike the 
wild asses and patient mules of criticism tell us we 
ought to bow down and worship him. 


A TROPICAL ISLAND. 
By Fitson Youne. 
VII.—THE FOREST. 


ET me recall it step by step—that long and toil- 
some approach to the heart of the island, 
earth’s holy of holies, the heart of the world; the 
setting out in the dim cool morning, the long two hours’ 
journey by train in the increasing heat, the long drive, 
the walk that became a panting struggle and scramble, 
and then suddenly the towering green wall of the 
primeval forest, with its twilight, its silence and its 
mystery. It would be less wonderful, or rather the 
mind would be less prepared to realise its wonder, if 
it were easier of access; and that long and difficult 
journey was worth the taking, not only for itself, but 
for what it added to the end. 

The railway that runs along the west coast of 
Trinidad and sends branches into the principal valleys 
has a life of its own. Every station is a centre, with 
its crowd of smiling loafing negroes, its waiting array 
of ramshackle buggies, its exchange of news and 
gossip. Between the stations the train runs through 
endless greenery, now through mangrove swamps, now 
beside cocoa plantations, and now across the great 
alluvial plain where for miles and miles the sugar waves 
its giant grasses twelve feet high. And on your right 
as you go south is always the smooth sea shimmering 
in the heat—that pale Gulf of Paria, muddy and grey 
with the silt of the Orinoco and the soil of the Andes. 
There is no sea beach here or shore as we know it; 
there is no scour of tide or storm; the gentle waters, 
smoking in the heat, wash against the very soil like 
the waters of a pond, and the bright green mangroye 
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bushes lean and dip themselves in the warm sea. Far 
away to the south in the trembling haze a few palms 
break the horizon; the refraction makes the shore 
invisible, and their heads seem to be floating in the 
quaking air between sky and sea. 

And now you arrive at the end of your first stage 
and get into a buggy and drive off along the firm white 
road—for the roads are the veins and arteries of the 
island, and they have to be many and good. And you 
drive away and away, first through the sugar with its 
monotonous green rolling sea of grasses, and then, as 
you get on to the higher ground, through cocoa. Here 
and there by the roadside are the clearings where the 
coolies live in their dainty little houses made of poles 
and twigs and leaves—mere shelters from the sun and 
the rain, for their real life is lived out of doors. 
Beautiful little naked brown children with shock-heads 
of black hair and the loveliest and most mischievous 
of black eyes stare at you as you drive by ; lithe-limbed 
brown men, handsome and refined in mould and 
feature, salaam to you from under the trees; graceful 
native women with a wealth of fine gold on their arms 
and ankles and in their ears and noses, wrapped and 
draped most beautifully in a length of some rose- or 
saffron-coloured fabric, pass you on the road with that 
inimitable grace of movement of which the East Indian 
women seem to have the secret. And then the 
metalled road gives place to one the surface of which 
is made of burnt clay; for stone is scarce and the 
quarries far away, and it has been necessary to find 
and open a new quarry and to drive a new road to it 
through the virgin forest. And presently the clay road 
gives place to a corduroy road, which is made of logs 
of wood set crosswise like railway-sleepers close to- 
gether; the sun climbs higher and higher and shines 
hotter and hotter; and the scarlet and golden pods of 
the cocoa on either side seem to be glowing with red 
and white heat. Sometimes, where the road tops a 
rise, you can see the forest in the distance, the green 
sea of the tree-tops broken with varied colour—now 
the purple of the angelim, now the silver of the balata, 
now the gold of the poui or the terra-cotta of the bois 
immortel. But you are not there yet. For when per- 
haps a score of miles of this stifling and bone-shaking 
drive has been accomplished vou come to a point where 
even the buggy can go no more; where the road: runs 
into a cutting between soft clay banks and continues 
only as a mere track crossed with fallen trees and 
trampled by the bullocks that draw the loads of soil 
from cutting to embankment—a mere cleft in the green 
wall of the forest cut straight and true to the distant 
point where the quarry is. The next two miles are the 
hardest of all. With an umbrella held up in one hand 
against the pitiless heat that strikes downwards from 
the sky and upwards from the ground with the rever- 
beration of a furnace, and in the other a staff cut 
for you from a forest tree, you slide and scramble over 
the slippery clay, until the road becomes a mere clear- 
ing, until the clearing becomes a track, and there is 
nothing to guide you but the cut trees which the road- 
tracer has cleared to mark the way. My companion at 
this point went on with one of his engineers to the 
quarry, but I chose to wait for him here. And as soon 
as he had gone on I turned aside, walked a few paces 
among the tree stems, and was lost in the primeval 
forest. 

The first thing that struck me was the silence. 
There were none of those whisperings and buzzings and 
noises of bird or insect that one associates with the 
woodland of the North. Life there was, all about one, 
a strenuous, tremendous natural force, a tide of sap 
rushing upwards ; but it was silent life. Now and then 
a harsh scream from far above would rend the silence, like 
the sudden tearing of a sombre fabric; but even these 
sounds were rare. The shade and dimness were delight- 
ful after the glare of the sun, and yet the heat was 
stifling, for it was damp and heavy with the moist and 
enervating atmosphere of a hothouse. And the green 
had all gone, there was hardly a green thing to be seen ; 
one seemed, in that submarine twilight, to be down 
among the elements of things, the mere rudimentary 


beginnings of things, like a man walking upon the 
floor of the sea.. Huge stems like the columns of a 
cathedral crowded about one; trailing lines and 
creepers, not green things, but brown ropes and wires 
and cables and knots and festoons, tangled themselves 
all about one’s path ; one would find oneself tripped up 
by long horizontal stems like gas-piping, but whence 
they came or whither they were leading it was im- 
possible to tell. And as you looked up the great tree- 
stems, some of them with sides like the walls of a 
room, some slender like the masts of a ship, all joined 
themselves in perspective long before their green tops 
were visible. Two hundred feet above you those 
glorious heads were waving in the breeze, feeding on 
the sunshine, heads of every species, of every colour, 
bearing flowers and fruits. that no hand of man would 
ever touch. The air roots of a thousand creepers hung 
down their threads and roots and cords; and the 
strangest parasites, lianes and orchids, wound and 
twisted themselves about the trees and about them- 
selves and about each other, and round again about 
the tangle that was made up of the trees and them- 
selves and each other, in a mad passionate struggle for 
foothold upon the great stairway to the sun. 

There was no sign of death or decay here, and the 
absence of that at first startled one. Where are the 
waste and refuse of all this tremendous manufactory ? 
You look on the ground, on the mud-coloured floor-of 
clay—it is tidy and clean as though it had been cleared 
by a gardener. ‘There is nothing dead or rotten there, 
there is none of the rich bed of leaf mould which you 
would find in an English woodland—nothing but the 
stark earth and the stark trees growing out of it. For 
the truth is that in this great power-house of Nature 
the energy is so tremendous and the processes are so 
rapid that a tree or a branch or a leaf that falls almost 
melts away; it is dissolved so quickly, like an organic 
body in quick-lime, that it is reduced to its elements in 
a few weeks or days, and its original components set 
free to carry on anew the cycle of life. 

At first there is something awful in this prodigality 
of strength and force, something monstrous in the 
actual horse-power that is rushing upwards through 
those stems and tubes and roots around you; the 
universe seems to be a horror, a nightmare of chemical 
activities in which soul and spirit can have no place. 
But that mood passes, as you stand there amid wonders 
that exhaust your wonder and proportions that defy 
your conception ; for you remember that you are seeing 
only one end, and that far, far above you, serene in 
the sunlight, this struggle for life, this orgy of vitalisa- 
tion, turns to a glory, a peace and beauty not to be 
realised nor described. For centuries, perhaps, one of 
these growths, such as a Palmiste, will climb and climb 
and climb towards that world of sunlight; and, attain- 
ing it at last, break like a rocket into a glory of 
coloured stars that make them new homes and centres 
of life among the tree tops, and look thereafter into the 
very face of the sun. Far away from you here the 
world of man also, with its strivings and discords, 
labours and rises and falls in sorrow and in pain; here 
one law rules, and in solitude and in peace earth and 
sun and air pursue their great business unhindered 
from generation to generation. In that hour of solitude 
in the virgin forest I thought of certain words of 
Carlyle : ‘‘ The universe is not dead and demoniacal, a 
charnel house with spectres; but godlike and my 


father’s ’’. 
(To be continued.) 


BEATING THE BOUNDS. 


EW customs died harder than the old parish Peram- 
bulation, otherwise the Beating of the Bounds. 
Indeed, Parliament in the Early Victorian days actually 
made an effort to save it by pufting a clause in the Poor 
Law Act of 1844 which allowed the proper expenses of 
a perambulation, if not made more than once in three 
years, to be deducted from the poor rate. In isolated 
parishes the beating of the bounds has lingered on to 
our own day; but of those who have taken part in it 
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in modern times probably few have realised that they 
were joining in what historically was a religious office. 
Certainly religious thoughts were hardly suggested by 
the band of genial fellows walking round the village on 
some day in May, lingering overlong in the course of 
their perambulation at the alehouse, and occasionally 
thrashing a luckless lad on the parish boundary to make 
him remember the spot as long as he lived. Such was 
the end of the solemn Rogationtide perambulation in 
many a village when Purntanism and Whiggery had 
shattered the old tradition of the countryside. Let us now 
try to realise what form a perambulation or a beating 
of the bounds assumed in the days of chivalry. The 
week in which Ascension Day fell was known as Cross 
Week and Gang Week, and its first three days were 
known as Cross Days, because on these three days 
the parishioners followed the Processional Cross to 
the parish boundary. We must remember that in the 
Middle Ages the parish was the ecclesiastical and the 
manor the civil unit of local administration. The 
thought of the manor was painful and irksome to 
the medizval peasant, for it ever brought to his mind 
the many days on which he must labour without fee or 
reward on his lord’s land, the bullyings and cursings of 
bailiffs, and the amercements and oppressions of the 
Court Baron. But for him the parish and the parish 
church represented escape from this life of dull toil, for on 
holy days of obligation he is free from all services to 
his lord. Not only did the parish give him on cer- 
tain days freedom and religious consolation: it gave 
him also his games and his merriment. The popular 
sports of old England—the Christmas play, the morris 
dancers, Robin Hood and Little John and Maid Marion 
—were all arranged not by the bailiff of the manor but 
by the churchwardens whom the parishioners elected. 
Attendance at the Rogationtide procession was en- 
joined as a religious duty. ‘‘ Gode men’’, says the 
‘* Liber Festivalis ’’ ‘‘ theis thre dayes suying Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, ye schall faston and com to 
Chyrche, husbond and wyfe and servaunde, for all we 
be syners and needeth to have mercy of God. . . . So 
holy Chyrch ordaineth yt none schall excuson hym from 
theise processions.’’ But though technically the days 
are days of fasting and abstinence, it is a jovial crowd 
that foregathers in the parish church on the first of the 
Rogation days. Old and young, rich and poor, men 
and women, they are all here and all dressed in their 
finery. For the most part, however, they are not in 
family groups, for the parish guilds, the Hoglers, the 
Archers, the Maids and the Wives officially take part 
in this procession, and they are mustered under their 
separate wardens. Banners in the church there are in 
plenty, for each guild has its standard, and there in the 
background are the minstrels and the tumblers whom the 
churchwardens have hired for the procession. But the 
strangest sight of all is the dragon ensign which to-day 
and on Tuesday will be carried in the van of the pro- 
cession before the Cross, with its tail on, but on Wed- 
nesday will be borne behind it without its tail. The 
children look at it with horror, for it typifies (the priest 
has told them) the evil power that is still powerful 
enough to wreck the hopes of a good harvest, but 
whose dominion will by Wednesday have been broken 
by the Masses and prayers. On these three days two 
Masses are ever said in the parish church. The second 
Mass over, the parishioners in perambulation proceed 
behind the Cross and the lights and banners, singing 
the Litany and the Psalms Benedic anima mea, the priest 
in front wearing his surplice. And when they come to 
a wayside cross they kneel and tell their beads. And 
at the fixed stations for prayer, which still live in 
names like Gospel Oak, Gospel Tree and Holy Oak, 
the epistle or gospel is read or a sermon is preached. 
So a blessing is asked on the newly planted seed and 
for the parish and for the preservation of its rights 
and boundaries. There is nothing feudal in the 
pageant. There are no knightly ensigns, and if the 
lord or lady of the manor exercises any authority it is 
only because he or she has been chosen to the office of 
churchwarden. There is in the intervals plenty’ of 
rough merriment and much ringing of bells and a good 


deal of gossip about township matters in general, and 
the lord’s bailiff and the archdeacon’s apparitor and 
such-like people had best keep to themselves or they 
may hear something that is not to their advantage. 
The Reformation, which was in England an attack by 
wealth on poverty, commenced with an onslaught on 
holidays. It naturally disliked the perambulation, but 
parish sentiment and even parish necessities were too 
strong to allow its abolition. It was therefore deter- 
mined to rescue it from superstition and to make it 
respectable. The Injunctions of the first year of Queen 
Elizabeth proclaimed that, though processions generally 
were to go, the perambulation might be retained. The 
bishops, however, were determined that, so far as in 
their power lay, the perambulation as a bright village 
festival should die. And after May 1559 the old 
Rogationtide procession, which up to that year had 
been held with common rites in every parish of 
France, Germany and England, could be held in Eng- 
land no more. Its doom was sealed in such mandates 
to archdeacons as the following scroll that Grindal sent 
from Fulham to the Archdeacon of Essex: ‘‘ For the 
avoiding of superstitious behaviour, and for uniformity 
to be had in Rogation-week, now at hand, these shall 
be to require you to give notice and commandment 
within your Archdeaconry, that the ministers make it 
not a procession, but a perambulation; and also that 
they suffer no banners nor other like monuments of 
superstition to be carried abroad; neither to have 
multitude of young light folks with them, but the sub- 
stantial of the parish according to the Injunctions ; the 
Minister to go without surplice and lights and to use 
no unnecessary drinkings except the distance of the 
piace do require some relief ’’. But even episcopal ful- 
minations could not in a year destroy the poetry and 
romance that for centuries had been entwined round 
‘Cross Week ’’ in the peasant’s mind. The poet 
parson of Caroline days knew that the Rogationtide 
that his people loved was not the perambulation of 
Elizabethan Injunctions and Homilies, but the Roga- 
tiontide of the crosses and holy places, and so he wrote : 


‘** Dearest, bury me 
Under that Holy-Oke, or Gospel tree, 
Where (though thou seest not) thou may’st think upon 
Me, when thou yeerly go’st Procession ”’. 


That the country parish clung so tenaciously to the 
beating of the bounds, even after the parson had begun 
to frown upon it, proves the loyalty of the peasant folk 
to one of the fairest religious traditions of merry 
England. 


LAND AND CLOUD. 


| the good qualities of an average English 

spring—it has many, in spite of the familiar jeers 
and the possession of some real malignity—among the 
gifts which by the help of a little pure magic still out- 
weigh the inevitable ills, is to be reckoned its peculiar 
power of illumination, of bringing earth and air to- 
gether in effects of light and colour never seen at any 
other season of the year. This gift of the less genial 
hours of the early months is supreme in the matter of 
force and depth of tone; there are days of full summer 
or early autumn which in pure serenity or tender grada- 
tion easily surpass all others; but in actual vividness 
and strength of colour our ficklest Aprils or earliest 
Mays have no rival. Between March and June there 
is rarely a lack of days which are rough rather than 
stormy, ‘‘ great-coat weather ’’, as Ruskin called 
Constable’s atmospheric effects, with sun and shadow 
and plenty of moisture and cold wind—affording the 
conditions which show the landscape of a something 
more than temperate clime in virtues all its own. In 
days of this sort the heavens are not in the tragic mood ; 
we must not look for the majesty of storm: they are 
not without dramatic moments, but their true value lies 
in their power of heightening and strengthening the 
colour in a typical English landscape—a scene, that is 
to say, with room for foreground, middle distance and 
a far horizon, a country of hill and valley, with a 
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certain mixture of wild nature with man’s labours, with 
woods and fields, a river-reach, roofs not set too close 
together, a bend of the road to the bridge. Leaving 
out of account the manufacturing districts, there are not 
many English counties that cannot afford some such 
conditions as these. Hills are generally needful, to 
give full breadth to the prospect; yet the effect gained 
from the vantage-ground of Surrey heaths, Oxfordshire 
downs or Yorkshire moors may be given in another 
way by the endless flats of the Fens or the expanse of 
estuary sands. Perhaps the only unspoiled piece of 
English ground which fails in the distinctive landscape 
quality is the Midland plain, that hedgerow country 
whose hilis and hollows are just sufficient to destroy the 
impression of a great level, but rarely allow a range of 
horizon much beyond the line of lopped elms a mile or 
so away. 
Given one of the wide prospects of the happier 
regions, with that mingling of wood and pasture, 
ploughed land and barren heath, which is one of our 
least recognised national possessions, there is no better 
time to look at it in than one of the sunlit, cloud- 
glooming, half gay, half angry days that never fail 
to bless our halting springs. Three causes at least join 
to produce the effects which can only occur during a few 
weeks of the vear on this side of summer. In the first 
place, the face of the country is vivid with fresh 
growth ; the grass is springing, the woods are beginning 
to stand in a mist of green, there are flushes and 
scatterings of flower-colour in clearings and meadow- 
slopes, fading primroses and anemones and just-coming 
hyacinths. In the next place, all colour is moist from 
late showers, dewy clean, with the added lustre given 
by a wet surface. Lastly, the type of unsettled weather 
produces an intense clearness of the atmosphere, a 
quality of air, either sunlit or shadowed, which en- 
hances all ** local ’’ colour in a remarkable way. The 
depth and darkness of the purples and blues in a 
wooded distance lying under heavy cloud-shadows of 
a squally spring day are phases of colour which might 
be studied profitably for thrice the time for which they 
ever last; the clear pale brightness of sunlit passages 
close at hand, the misty flush on hedges where the wild 
cherry and the blackthorn are in blossom above the 
leafing quicks, the whitish gleam on a steep meadow as 
the travelling ray dawns on it, are not less wondérful 
and even more transient than the rich gloom of the 
horizon. It is only in a far-spread landscape, a 
capacious theatre with rolling distances of wood and 
heath and a verge of hills anything from ten to forty 
miles away, that the play of moving light and dark can 
be properly seen. To watch a long scarp of down turn 
from purple gloom, smoothly blotted as the breast 
of a thundercloud, to a hyacinth-coloured film, in- 
tensely sharp at the edge, with every detail keenly 
pencilled on it, is an experience which may make a 
man henceforth impatient of a narrower circle of 
observation. The wide horizon gives room also for 
variety, for a hundred different aspects for the light to 
play on. Any wood is a never-staled pleasure to the 
eyes on a spring morning; but what is one wood to a 
whole countryside of woods, near and far, crowning 
the next hillside, jutting across each other into the 
windings of the valleys like headlands of a river mouth 
rising ridge beyond ridge till they are lost in the airy 
blue of the farthest sweep of the plain, half cloud and 
half sea? On one slope the larches flush out like an 
emerald mist across the still bare oak-copse, the thick 
boughs of which turn a dusty bronze-purple or a silvery 
grey as the light shifts; the masses of fir or holly 
stand like dark islands among the hazy yellow of 
budding hazels in the underwood. The smoke from a 
woodcutter’s fire, drifting through a distant ride, lies 
across the violet shadows as a blot of pure ultramarine. 
If the view offers what many a vantage-point within 
walking distance of London can give all together, 
green fields, squares of plough-land, dark brown after 
rain or lightening under the wind to twenty shades 
between pink and grey, stretches of common alight 
with furze in flower, heathery heights whose lowering 
-blackness is as fine a colour as the soft summer bloom, 


the bounding line of the chalk hills: by the sea; if the 
observer finds such things as these within his range in 
some backward spring, he may be forgiven when he 
forgets, or ceases to care, that there are other corners 
of the world and kindlier skies to shine. 

Kindly the skies of these vivid days cannot be called. 
They will most probably chill the spectator with a keen 
and restless wind, and they are very likely to dash him 
with a driving shower. The dazzling clouds with 
slaty-blue bases ranged in parallel ranks to the farthest 
verge, with here and there a drift of rain blurring their 
hard outlines, have a way of swiftly thickening and 
spreading in the windward to an inky thunder-squall, 
bringing furious eddying gusts and lightning blazing 
through the pelting hail. But it is worth some risk of 
a drenching to see the oncome of the showers, and, as 
they pass away with slackening drops through the 
chilly air, to watch the angry splendour which they 
trail behind them. It is seldom that the whole firma- 
ment is involved at once by these hasty storm-systems : 
a hint of electric energy in a nodding cumulus-height 
with a hood of ashy vapour streaming above, it is 
changed in a few moments to a grey wall of sweeping 
rain; a little longer, and the hemisphere is roofed with 
furrowed cloud, edged by the ‘* ragged rims of thunder 
brooding low, With shadow-streaks of rain’’. But 
beyond the black fringes shines all the while along the 
south a belt of serenest sky, a pale topaz-yellow, and 
far in its depths rise the tops of a mountain chain of 
thunder-cloud, flushed with rose by the low unclouded 
sun. Sometimes, even before the squall is overhead, 
it shows behind it a rift of orange light, dulled by the 
slanting drift of the columns of hail, a widening bar 
of open sky where the sun will presently be out again. 

Cloud spectacles like these are almost always most 
notable about sunset. Not only do the turbulent 
vapours take all the colours of the western fires, but 
they seem to obey a law which breaks them up and 
sends them drifting away in torn confusion at the 
moment that the sun goes down. The lashing shower 
which has strewn the ground with tattered green from 
the leafing chestnuts and has set the field-drains stream- 
ing slackens in a moment and lets in the blinding rays 
of level light: the vast shapeless wreaths of vapour, 
which had poured down their sleet and frozen snow 
through a twilight gloom, pack away into the east ; the 
storm drags itself slowly from the sky, the blank folds 
of its central mass flushing against the western light 
with a sullen glow, crossed by coiling wrack ashy-white 
and lurid in the shadow. The outmost skirts of the 
enormous pile begin to drift off the flanks of the hills; 
their weight of rain, trailing along the range from 
shoulder to shoulder and cove to cove in drooping locks 
of vapour, catches a sullen fire from the sun, and leaves 
the ridge at length standing pure in colour and keen 
in outline, a form of unmoved strength against the 
spaces of divinely clear and tranquil air. The twilight 
brings again the harmony of earth and atmosphere 
which the turmoil of the wild sunset had obscured. The 
watcher who has faced the rude spring weather on the 
hill and learned something of its power may betake him- 
self with a good conscience to the sheltered bottoms 
and the homeward track. He will recall this hour 
when full summer is come, some day when harvest 
weather drowns both land and sky in a grey haze of 
heat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SIR HERBERT TREE IN SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4 May 

Sir,—May I use the columns of your delightful 
Review to express something that for weeks has been 
troubling and puzzling me? 

Shakespeare is to me, in my unscholarly way, a 
familiar friend. I think I may say I have an exceptional 
knowledge of his tragedies and comedies, the historical 
plays interesting me less. 
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This year, before coming to town, | carefully re-read 
all the plays to be given during the Shakespeare Festi- 
val at His Majesty’s Theatre by Sir Herbert Tree, and 
1 engaged a certain stall for one performance of each 
of the plays, for two performances of one of them. On 
each occasion I either lunched or dined early and care- 
fully, and in good time was in my stall in peaceful 
expectancy of the rise of the somewhat dusty, though 
gorgeous, curtain. And, let me say it at once, 1, on 
the whole, greatly enjoyed the Festival. 

I greatly admire Sir Herbert Tree’s public-spirited- 
ness and courage in venturing to produce in so short a 
time so many masterpieces. 

It would be superfluous for me to expatiate here on 
the joy of seeing Miss Ellen Terry (who is an Immortal) 
as Mistress Page, on the delightsomeness of her gifted 
niece, Miss Terson, who as Viola was the very epitome 
of youth and springtime, and on the masterly work of 
Messrs. Harding, Ainley, Haviland, and Sass, who are 
always good. Mr. Norman Forbes as Sir Andrew 
stands alone. Everyone not only knows, but says, these 
obvious things. 

But it seems to rest with me, an insignificant Sussex 
gentleman, to put into words that to which I am coming. 

I like Sir Herbert Tree, and in many ways admire 
him. He is genial, earnest, and he has charm. Oh, yes, 
much charm. But what is the quality in him that makes 
us—the audience—split our gloves in clapping even (I 
say it with all deference) when his acting has been very 
bad? Now this, I contend, is wrong. 

His Shylock is excellent ; parts of his Richard II. are 
touching and beautiful; his magnificent make-up as 
Falstaff may blind one to the fact that he is not over 
funny, as Shakespeare means him to be; his Malvolio 
is nearly perfect, marred only by Sir Herbert’s probably 
unconscious exaggeration of the silly box-hedge inci- 
dent ; to all these parts my grateful and hearty tribute 
of admiration. But, to my mind, his Hamlet is atro- 
cious and his by-the-daily-press-much-praised Mark 
Antony almost as bad ! 

In both these parts he is simply Sir Herbert Tree in 
fancy dress reciting (badly) blank verse. 

In his version of ** Hamlet ’’ (I pray Shakespeare wots 
not of it) there are one and a half characters—all of 
Hamlet and half of Ophelia. Everything is sacrificed 
to Hamlet, on whom the limelight never ceases to glare. 
If the play could go on without Ophelia, pretty Miss 
D’Aliroy would have been cut as ruthlessly as even 
Osric and Laertes. 

Why does no one of influence tell Sir Herbert that he 
eannot do Hamlet—and must not? 

As to his Mark Antony, it is, alas, to me and to many 
others, absurd. 

In the first place, the nights I saw the play (and I 
went twice for the pleasure of secing those two splendid 
young men, Mr. Harding and Mr. Ainley, so nobly act 
their parts of Brutus and Cassius) Mark Antony, that 
dashing Roman, was so inarticulate that I heard two 
people suggest that he had been dining. (This I am 
convinced is untrue, but two unprejudiced members of 
the British public seriously believed it.) 

Then to see the huge, howling Roman mob quelled 
and silenced by that Treclike flick of a tiny wrist and 
a characteristic Treelike ‘* ssh!’’ was no less than 
laughable. But the worst is that throughout the two 
great speeches the wrong words were emphasised, the 
fine points lost, and one forgot Mark Antony, and had 
merely an impression of sir Herbert Tree thoroughly 
enjoying himself as the centre of the audience's atten- 
tion. The pity of it! And then, at the end of the 
play, when the artists of the evening had been called 
before the curtain, out came Mark Antony and—we 
clapped as if we had all gone mad. 

I asked myself why, and I came to the conclusion 
that it was some personal quality in the man that sways 
us as he appears before the curtain with that pleased, 
shy, deprecating look in his honest blue eyes. He likes 
us to applaud, and applaud we do. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that I am not approaching the 
libellous ? 

As I left the theatre I listened to my fellows as they 


discussed the play, and, on my honour, I heard applied 
to the man we had recalled six times the word *‘ ridicu- 
lous ’’ thrice, the word ‘* absurd ’’ twice, and a full- 
blown ‘* preposterous 

And all this has made me think very much. 

Then—* Richard II.”’ 

In this great and heartbreaking play Sir Herbert has, 
to my mind, certain splendid moments, but why sacri- 
fice to his thirst for the centre of the stage the simple 
first entrance with ‘‘ old John of Gaunt ’’? The bowls, 
the lovely ladies, the red rose his Majesty chews—are 
these all not mere Treeisms? Methinks they are. And 
where is the beautiful last scene familiar to us all in 
Shakespeare’s edition of ‘* Richard II.’’—the scene 
where Henry IV. meets the bier bearing poor Richard’s 
body? Cut! Cut, and simply for the reason that if it 
were left in the final curtain would go down on a dead 
Herbert Tree and a living Lyn Harding ! 

Why does no one in authority say these things 
boldly ? 

We all admire Sir Herbert Tree for so many things ; 
why do we all let him be laughed at, even kindly, for 
the blunders into which his almost pathetically childish 
vanity leads him? The man who plays Shylock, Sven- 
gali, parts of Richard II., and Malvolio in so masterly 
a way should not have said of him, as I heard said 
after ‘‘ Julius Cesar ’’ by a young girl, hardly out of 
the schoolroom, as she clapped wildly : ‘‘ Poor darling, 
he does love it so, let’s have him out again ”’. 

I enclose my name and address. 

Yours truly, 
RvusTIcus. 


‘*“ANCIENT CEYLON.” 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 
12 April 1910. 


Sir,—Will you kindly insert a brief reply to the 
criticisms of Ancient Ceylon which appeared in 
your last issue? 

In remarking that ‘‘ Singhalese scholars will smile at 
his derivation of * yaka’ from iyat+ka’’, you appear 
to attribute this derivation to me, whereas it was 
expressly condemned by me. 

It is also stated that scholars ‘‘ will be mystified by 
the strange term ‘ paeraeli basa ’, neither of which words 
ever had an existence in the written tongue ’’, and that 
a Perezli basiwa would be absurd. In ‘‘ The Orientalist”’, 
Vol. 1, p. 5, there is a long article by the learned 
Singhalese editor, entitled ‘* The Perelibase *’, in which 
we read, ‘‘ Perelibase therefore means ‘ the language of 
transposition’, or ‘the transposed language’’’! Is 
this absurd? In Clough’s Dictionary the second word 
is basa, not base. 1 admit an error in using “‘ ac ’’ for 
‘*e’f in the first syllable. 

It is remarkable that the word ‘‘ waehaera ’’ does not 
exist, but, as a matter of fact, it is the usual term for a 
wihdra in inscriptions of the tenth century, and is almost 
the only colloquial expression for a dagaba in the 
northern and north-western Kandian villages. 

I note that you use the incorrect forms, dagoba and 
Dewenipiyatissa, and still adhere to the impossible date 
307-267 B.c. for this monarch. 

I fail to see anything objectionable in my relating what 
is termed the ‘‘ secondary and untrustworthy evidence ”’ 
of an account given by Vaeddas of a bear’s assault on 
another Vaedda. 


Yours faithfully, 
Tue AUTHOR. 


[The author is mistaken in supposing that the 
derivation of ‘‘yaka’’ from iya+ka to which he 
adverts is attributed to himself; the context shows 
that his great authority, a Mr. Nevill ’’, was respon- 
sible for this etymological nonsense. As to “ Pereli- 
base’’, a phrase entirely unknown in Singhalese 
literature, Gunatilaka Mudivanse adopted a_ local 
Singhalese form of expression. It may be briefly 
explained that the three Singhalese words for ‘“‘ lan- 
guage’’ are: Basawa (plural Basd, Basaw4l or Bas), 
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Bassa and Baha. The first is a Tatsama, or naturalised 
word, from the Sanskrit Basha, the other two are Tad- 
bhawas, or derived words, from the same Sanskrit root. 
Basa or Basé may have been local or slang variations 
not recognised in the written language; _perali itself 
simply means ‘‘ change ’’, not necesarily ‘‘ transposi- 
tion’’, and is restricted to the five following heads : 
(a) Pili or vowel signs, (b) Wana or letters, (c) Pada 
or words, (d) Wibat or cases, and (e) Kiriya or tenses, 
made either for the sake of euphony or for the sake of 
metre (Sidatsangarawa, ch. i. § 41). Consequently, to 
the author’s question ‘‘Is Perelibase absurd?’’ the 
answer must be Yes. 

The term Dagoba is strictly accurate, and so spelt 
in conformity with the Minute of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment of 1869, from Da = relics, and geba = receptacle 
or womb. De Soysa, Maha Mudiyanse, than whom 
there is no higher authority, adopted the spelling with 
**o’’ in English and also in Singhalese; as defined by 
him the word means “‘ a bell-shaped structure in which 
relics of Buddha and other holy personages are de- 
posited’’. It is totally distinct both in connotation 
and in etymology from ‘‘ Wihara’’, which means a 
Buddhist temple. 

Déwénipiatissa is the generally accepted, but cor- 
rupted, Singhalese form of the Sanskrit Dévanam (gen. 
pl.) priva Tissa, or, Tissa beloved of the gods; the 
second king of Ceylon who bore the name of Tissa. 
The corrupt form was probably due to the supposition 
that Dévanadm and the Prakrit dévand meant the 
Singhalese Déwéni = second (cf. Epig. Zeyl. 1, iv. 142). 
The date of this monarch, by no means impossible, 
depends, like all Singhalese chronology, upon the date 
of the death of the Buddha ; for many years hitherto this 
has been fixed at 543, expired, B.c., but a long and 
recent controversy seeks to place the date sixty-one 
years later. All that need be said of this is: 


** Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est ’’. 


The story about the gentleman with the fractured 
skull is far from being objectionable. It is a capital 
story and would have done very well for Judzus 
Apella.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE BEAUTY OF BORROWDALE. 
To the Editor of the Satcrpay Review. 


Sir,—In tgor you lent your valuable aid to the 
National Trust when it made a successful appeal for 

:7000 to purchase the Brandelhow property on Der- 
wentwater. Four years later you again helped us to 
raise £13,000 for the purchase of Gowbarrow Fell on 
Ullswater. We now once again venture to invoke 
your support, this time in an effort to secure Grange 
Fell, the Bowder Stone and the Borrowdale Birches, to 
be held by the National Trust in perpetuity for the 
benefit of the nation. On this occasion a much smaller 
sum is required, and we appeal only for £2400. For 
this amount, however, it will be possible to secure 
310 acres of land, no less diversified or beautiful than 
the land purchased on the two previous occasions to 
which we have referred. 

We hope by this purchase to secure freedom of foot 
to all over Grange Fell; and the man who climbs its 
heights will not easily forget the view opened to him 
of Skiddaw and the Helvellyn range or the flashing of 
the river through the meadows of Rosthwaite and 
Grange or the glow of the sunlight upon Derwentwater 
and distant Bassenthwaite. The lower land includes 
the bank of the river Derwent for more than a mile, 
which with its famous birches forms the key to the 
whole beauty of Borrowdale. ’ 

The cost is £7 7s. an acre. Some of your readers 
may like to feel that they have presented to the nation 
an acre of its most exquisite scenery; others less well 
off may like to club together with friends for the same 
purpose. But in some degree at any rate we hope 
many will associate themselves with our scheme. 

Gifts should be sent to Canon Rawnsley, at Keswick, 
or to Miss Octavia Hill, 190 Marylebone Road, or to 
the Secretary of the National Trust, at 25 Victoria 


Street S.W., cheques being made payable to ‘‘ The 
National Trust ’’ and crossed ‘* National Provincial 
Bank of England ’”’. 
We are yours faithfully, 
H. D. Rawnstey, Hon. Secretary, 
NiGEL Bonp, Secretary. 


A CENSUS OF POLITICAL OPINION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
20 Fairlawn Park, Chiswick, W. 


S1r,—Mr. Balfour’s recent remark that no one knows 
what the last election did prove, Lord Rosebery’s 
impossible suggestion for simplifying the issues at the 
next election, and the general talk of a Referendum all 
point to an urgent need which it should not pass the 
wit of man to meet by simple means. 

Here is a tentative suggestion to start with. Let 
the voting papers be in the usual form at the next 
election, with questions of this kind added thereto: 
Are you in favour of Tariff Reform? Are you in favour 
of the abolition of the Lords’ Veto? Or, do you favour 
the reform or the abolition of the House of Lords? 
These are only samples of the questions which might 
be put, and which need careful framing. At the end 
of each question the words ‘‘ Yes ’’, ‘** No’’, should 
be printed so that the question could be answered by a 
stroke of the pencil, and involve no writing. 

Such a paper would be more easily filled in than a 
census paper, and would give valuable information for 
all parties without violating the spirit of the ballot. 
The result of the election could be as quickly declared 
as at present; while the answers to the questions could 
be tabulated at leisure. By this simple plan we could 
get as much information as we should obtain by several 
applications of a cumbersome Referendum, and at much 
less cost. 

Yours, etc., 
E. Wake Cook. 


CONVOCATION ON DIVORCE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
London, 4 May 1910. 


Sir,—It is well that at a time when there is 
assumed to be a strong feeling in favour of creating 
fresh facilities for divorce such a body as the Lower 
House of Convocation should by a large majority, 
express a view hostile to divorce in any form. It is 
often made a subject of complaint against the Lower 
House that it is largely packed by dignitaries who sit 
ex officio while the stipendiary curates do not vote at 
the elections of its proctors. Whatever its drawback, 
the constitution guarantees that the House will repre- 
sent only the cautious and practical elements in the 
Church, and its condemnation of our divorce law is for 
thi. reason the more impressive. 

Yours faithfully, 
PROCTOR. 


MAIUS. 


WHITHER away, thou darling of the year? 
The pretty flowers that all about thee blow, 

The lovely of thy countenance aglow, 

Enshade the secret of the argent tear 

The peachéd velvet of thy cheek doth wear : 

Lean down ye flowers, lean down and whisper, low, 

The mystery of the May Flower that ye know; 

Nay, Maius whisper thou and I shall hear. 


‘** 1 am a boy whose pipes are garlanded, 

Whose curls are powdered with the cherry bloom; 
My shoes are buckled by the butterflies 

Laced with long bluebells : lo! I spread 

A pall of apple blossom on the tomb 

Where April in her own dead blossom lies.”’ 


Sanpys Wason. 
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REVIEWS. 
ESSAYS IN LEGAL HISTORY. 


“Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History.” 
Compiled and Edited by a Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools. 3 vols. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1907-1909. 
36s. net. 


ORD BOWEN once said that ‘‘ the only reasonable 
and the only satisfactory way of dealing with 
English law is to bring to bear upon it the historical 
method. Mere legal terminology may seem a dead 
thing. Mix history with it and it clothes itself with 
life ’’. Nevertheless, the study of English law had 
to wait long before the historical method could 
be brought to bear upon it. Professor Maitland 
in 1888 devoted a lecture to an examination of the 
question ‘‘ why the history of English law is not 
written ’’. Much has been done during the last twenty 
years to overcome the difficulties in the nature of un- 
explored and undigested material by which the historian 
is beset before he can attain Acton’s ideal, and engage, 
not in the art of accumulating material, but in the 
sublime art of investigating it. The increased attention 
paid to antiquarian research in the domain of law, 
while it has resulted in a large mass of solid achieve- 
ment, has introduced difficulties of another kind. The 
increasing tendency of legal, as of all, research to 
become highly specialised has provided an extensive 
literature, scattered for the most part in separate mono- 
graphs and to a great extent in periodicals which are 
not easily accessible, even when their existence has 
been brought to the student’s notice. 

It was with a view to meeting this difficulty that the 
Association of American Law Schools entrusted a com- 
mittee with the task of collecting existing materials, 
with the primary object of producing a bibliography. 
The present volumes, containing a selection of the most 
valuable of the materials thus brought together, illus- 
trate the advance that has been made both in scope and 
in method by the study of historical jurisprudence. 
With more modest pretensions to comprehensiveness 
than such works as the Cambridge Modern History, 
to the form of which they bear at all events a super- 
ficial resemblance, they make a hardly less valuable 
guide to the sources of information. Compilations of 
this kind cannot produce a continuous or connected 
history such as that which is being for the first time 
produced by Professor Holdsworth; the utmost that 
can be expected is that they shall mark out the route 
and assist other travellers on their way. 

The seventy-three essays fall within two main divi- 
sions—a general survey and a history of particular, 
topics. The inclusion of selected chapters from the 
works of such familiar writers as Stubbs, Maitland 
and Bryce is possibly open to objection. The space 
occupied is considerable, while it is difficult to extract 
their full value without reference to the volumes of 
which they form integral parts. But, inasmuch as they 
give to the collection a completeness which it would 
otherwise lack, the editors may have been well advised 
in including them. 

A perusal of the essays suggests two general reflec- 
tions. The first is that much has been done by English- 
men to remove from us the national reproach of neglect- 
ing our own unparalleled stores of material. The 
second is that while America has contributed so much 
to the study of our legal antiquities, greater attention 
on our part to American developments of our system 
would illuminate many of our own difficulties. The 
development of the Common Law in the United States 
has not proceeded entirely in accordance with the doc- 
trine that settlers, on taking possession of uncivilised 
territories, carry with them the common law of their 
mother country, a doctrine which is commonly put 
forward as one of universal application. That it is 
subject to considerable qualification is apparent to any- 
one who studies the history of the early settlements in 
America, of which Massachusetts may be taken as an 


example. The point to remember is that in many cases 
the colonists founded their systems upon an idealistic or 
Utopian basis, and that a period of rude untechnical 
law preceded the adoption, or—to borrow a term dear 
to the civilians—the ‘‘ reception’’ of the English 
Common Law, a reception limited to such portions as 
the colonists were pleased to adopt, the earliest appeals 
to the Common Law being rather to its public than to 
its private elements ; to the law as a monument of liberty 
rather than as a body of rules governing men in their 
ordinary private relations. The more general reception 
takes place at a later stage, when the increasing com- 
plexity of colonial life calls for guidance from an 
established system and for the advent of a trained Bar 
to introduce and apply it. The Common Law thus 
begins life anew, as did those who invoked its assistance 
in their newly founded communities. 

The only hitherto unpublished essay is worthy of par- 
ticular attention. In ‘* The Five Ages of the Bench and 
Bar in England ’’ Mr. Zane compresses into just under 
a hundred pages a bettér biographical history of the 
profession than might have been expected within the 
compass of an octavo volume. He deals with that per- 
sonal element, the supreme importance of which is most 
apparent in a system so largely compounded of ‘‘ judge- 
made law ’’, developed in accordance with the prin- 
ciple—to quote the expression of Professor Bryce— 
that all law is a compromise between the past and the 
present, between tradition and convenience. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive what might have been the development 
of our institutions had the English Bench departed in 
more than a very few isolated cases from the high 
traditions by which it has from the first been animated. 
We may remark in passing that Mr. Zane is perhaps 
a little too eager in his defence of the character of 
Jeffreys; his intellectual qualities have never lacked 
appreciation among those who take the trouble to read 
his judgments. 

The inclusion of such biographical matter as is con- 
tained in this essay, and of James Kent’s delightful 
letter (reprinted from an American legal periodical) 
under the title of ‘‘ An American Law Student of a 
Hundred Years Ago ’’, should give relief to those who 
concern themselves with the heavier matter with which 
the majority of the essays are concerned. Such elements 
serve, by the introduction of the personal element, to 
realise so far as is possible in dealing with legal history 
the truth of Carlyle’s maxim that history is the essence 
of innumerable biographies. 


THE SAVAGE AND HIS SOUL. 


“The Idea of the Soul.” By A. E. Crawley. London: 
Black. 1909. 6s. 


are dropping taboos and 

totems and turning their attention instead to the 
psychological side of religion. The greater part of 
Mr. Crawley’s book is an examination of the ideas of 
savages—who are a later edition of primitive man— 
about the soul. Despite the learning here displayed, 
we fancy that nobody knows what savages think on 
such a subject, or whether they think about it at all. 
As Mr. Crawley remarks, they are not given to mental 
puzzles. The ‘‘ salvage man’’ lives the comfortable 
existence of a natural tramp, and never troubles his 
brain with the problems invented for him by inter- 
viewers and professors. Anticipating modern science, 
he refuses to distinguish substances as material and 
immaterial. In fact, his absorbing preoccupation is 
how to fill the pot. No doubt we may study his popular 
customs and superstitions to discover his ideas, but 
they are not always counterparts of one another. Are 
there not instructed Christians who count cherry- 
stones, tell fortunes from tea-leaves, and avoid getting 
married in May or sitting down thirteen to table? Mr. 
Crawley himself avows that ‘‘ primitive psychology has 
yet to be written ’’, and that ‘‘ for all practical pur- 
poses we are no nearer a solution of the present 
problem than were the thinkers of more than two 
thousand years ago’. Time-honoured generalisations 
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about primitive beliefs are constantly being exposed. 
For example, it is entirely untrue that the Cingalese 
Veddahs enjoin wedlock between brother and sister ; 
and an intelligent Kafir, questioned about the national 
belief that every object in nature has life and feeling, 
replied with a laugh that it would never enter a Kafir’s 
head to think of stones in that way. 

It is said by Professor Hale that in Fiji there is a 
heaven even for cocoanuts. With the Dayaks all nature 
has a spiritual aspect called Petara, and by this the 
soil is fruitful and the stars shine. The Chinese ascribe 
soul even to lifeless things, as jade, gold and pearls, 
and regard the knobs on a tree-trunk as the bulging 
of its inward spirit. The West African says that a tree 
struck by lightning has had its spirit killed, and else- 
where a rotting boat is considered to be in the same 
case. Modern physics, since Des Cartes’ time, have 
repudiated any mysterious animistic force hidden be- 
neath natural laws. Yet the problem of the human 
soul and personality remains. Mr. Crawley tramples 
satisfactorily on the view which makes the idea of the 
soul an inference from dreams—a race with perfect 
digestion would on that showing never have discovered 
that it had a soul. Nor yet, again, is early man given 
to hallucinations, or an imperfect reasoner. His mind 
is not lacking in anything but training, while his senses 
and power of observation are much swifter than those 
of his civilised brother. The visualising faculty is so 
marked in low races like the Eskimo and the Bushman 
that they will draw unerring pictures without correction 
of a line, while the palzolithic men of Europe were 
better draughtsmen still. The most pregnant dis- 
coveries, the mother-inventions of the world, including 
syntactical language, were made by primeval man, 
but he could not analyse or record. 

To the African Bantu, as to the disciple of Plato or 
of Confucius, the soul is the Ego. The Christian also 
has been taught that he who, gaining the whole world, 
loses his own soul loses his own self. On the other 
hand, the Australian aborigines cannot distinguish, it 
is said, between body and soul, and though Christianity 
sharply distinguishes them (‘‘ Fear not them that kill 
the body ’’, etc.), it regards tripartite man as only 
complete in the perfect harmony of o@pa, Yvyy and 
mvetpa. The Semites—like Carlyle—regard the soul 
as the salt which keeps the body from corrupting,, or 
it has the body for its garment. In many nations the 
soul is the male principle, and comes from the father, 
the bodily substance being from the mother. It is only 
very simple and naive peoples that try to prevent the 
escape of the immaterial element at death by plugging 
up the bodily orifices. But transmigration of souls is 
one of the widest-spread beliefs. Fashionable ladies 
are importing metempsychosis into London drawing- 
rooms, and. profess to be elevated by the thought of 
becoming a bluebottle or a slowworm after death. The 
idea of sleep as simply the soul’s outing from the body 
is very common and natural. Dreams are its report of 
its experiences while away. The Andaman Islanders 
hold that its departure from the body is indicated by 
snoring sounds. Souls get stolen and strayed, and the 
medicine-men trap them and restore them for a fee to 
the owners. If our new Spiritualists can photograph 
spooks and weigh them, we do not see why there 
should not be a Home for Lost Souls, reclaimable like 
umbrellas at the Scotland Yard Inquiry Office. 

We have not yet indicated what is Mr. Crawley’s 
own explanation of the origin of the idea of the soul, 
for we must admit we do not quite understand it. 
** When primitive man ”’, we read, ‘‘ first saw an object 
in memory he saw the soul for the first time. The 
world of spirits is the mental world. Everything that 
can through perception lay the foundation of a memory- 
image can claim the possession of a soul, an existence 
in the spiritual world here and hereafter. And this 
world is the supernatural.’’ The soul is ‘‘ the mental 
duplicate of reality ’’’, at first a concrete though im- 
material replica, for the savage has few general terms, 
but afterwards, under the influence of science and 
language, it becomes an abstraction. It would seem 
from this ultra-Platonic thesis that the Terrafuegian 


holds the nose of a dying man to prevent a bit of logic 
from escaping! ‘‘ Personality ’’, says Mr. Crawley, 
** is a hidden attribute involved in all general terms.’’ 
‘* The name has some claim to be regarded as being 
itself a soul.’’ Personality first expresses itself by the 
interjectional cry, and afterwards, since all knowledge 
is relative to the knower, the same Ego, by a kind of 
mental play or make-believe, attaches itself to all other 
objects of cognition. Things are appendages of the 
perceiver’s personality. But he does not name them 
one by one and then bind them together into a 
sentence. Language begins with holophrasis. If you 
are a primitive man you say ‘‘ Kwa’mawengalahlw ”’, 
and everybody understands that you mean ‘‘ There 
where one shouts out ‘ Oh, mother, I am lost’ ” 
(=far away), although no part of your holophrase 
means where or shouts or mother or I or lost. This 
may be all right, but we confess we have to take the 
anthropologist’s word for it. For our own part, how- 
ever, we are convinced that man got the idea of his soul 
as he got the idea of his great toe, by direct intuition. 


EL LIBERTADOR. 


‘Simon Bolivar.” By F. Loraine Petre. 
Lane. 1910. 12s. 6d. net. 


a development of Venezuela and the neighbouring 

Republics since the death of Bolivar has followed, 
unfortunately only with too great precision, the course 
predicted by him shortly before his death. ‘‘ These 
countries ’’, he said, ‘‘ will inevitably pass into the 
hands of an uncurbed multitude, to pass later into 
those of petty tyrants of all colours and all races.’’ 
Such a history has naturally involved a contemptuous 
neglect on the part of the old world, but the principal 
interest of Mr. Petre’s book will be found in the clear 
light thrown by it on subsequent developments. The 
methods and temper of the motley races which waged 
the revolutionary war gave a clear warning of their 
future history. 

Both the career and the character of ‘‘ El Libertador’”’ 
are hard to estimate properly, as the scenes and the 
peoples among whom he acted are entirely remote from 
our own. His passage of the Andes in 1819 was prob- 
ably in its way a greater feat than that of Napoleon 
when he crossed the S. Bernard, that is if we look at 
the physical difficulties encountered alone, but this is of 
course not the true way in which to regard it. We 
cannot compare the half-savage horde which followed 
Bolivar with the disciplined army of the French 
Republic. The Spaniard, too, arrived with his troops 
demoralised and without munitions or supplies. But 
the achievement was extraordinary and could only have 
been accomplished by an extraordinary man with tre- 
mendous will-power and influence over his followers 
united with inexhaustible energy. These qualities con- 
stitute the real claims of Bolivar to distinction. As 
Mr. Petre points out, he was certainly a very inferior 
tactician. He won his battles by sheer hard fighting, 
and his men often succeeded in spite of disastrous 
blunders on the part of their commander. At Carabobo 
he deliberately carried out a flanking movement in full 
view of the enemy without supporting it by an attack 
on his opponents’ centre. At Junin he sent his horse- 
men through a ravine unsupported while the Spanish 
cavalry were ready to fall upon them as they emerged. 
He himself thought the day was lost, and a complete 
rout was only averted because the Spaniards made a 
hopeless muddle of the pursuit and a squadron of his 
own men remained in reserve by accident. These in- 
stances of tactical errors of the gravest kind might be 
largely multiplied, but we may set against them one or 
two undoubted strategical triumphs. 

But, doubtful as it may be whether he deserves at all 
the title of a good general—for he never met a com- 
mander of decent capacity—he does undoubtedly de- 
serve to be remembered with gratitude by the revolu- 
tionaries, whom he served more by his enthusiasm and 
perseverance than by great military qualities. Mr. Petre, 
truly enough, says that he had to make bricks without 
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straw. He had no disciplined armies ready to hand 
for him to lead to victory. Whatever his vices, his 
fellow-countrymen treated him with gross ingratitude, 
and the circumstances of his death will induce the fair- 
minded reader to forgive many of his crimes. His 
methods of waging war were cruel, but so were those 
of his adversaries. Any way, he was honest; which a 
Liberator seldom is. He began the struggle as a very 
rich man for the South America of those days, and ended 
his life in beggary. 

Probably such victories as he won would hardly have 
been achieved except by the help of the British troops 
and commanders who assisted him. Many of them 
were veterans of the Peninsular War; at one time as 
many as five thousand men and officers were under his 
orders, and he saluted them as ‘‘ saviours of my 
country ’’. Certainly they showed great courage and 
took no part in the intrigues against Bolivar. Pity 
they were not engaged in a better cause. 

Bolivar’s rivals were greatly inferior to himself in 
every way; some of them were ruffians. His own 
term of office as President of Venezuela was pro- 
longed, but he rightly believed that it was necessary 
for the safety of the brand-new state, and, unlike his 
successors, he made nothing out of it ; nor does he seem 
to have had any hankerings after kingship in spite of the 
gross flatteries which he too eagerly accepted. He had 
an unfortunate taste for inventing absurd and com- 
plicated constitutions, but he was not singular in this, 
nor have such experiments been confined to South 
America. On the whole, he was remarkable rather 
than great, and in his own country has been both 
underrated and overrated. We are grateful to Mr. 
Petre for a temperate and judicious estimate of his 
character and career. 


A STUDY OF BIRDS. 


A History of Birds.” By W. P. Pycraft, Zoological 
Department, British Museum. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir Ray Lankester. London: Methuen. 
1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


“pas. the second volume of ‘‘ Animal Life : an Evolu- 
tionary Natural History ’’, now being prepared in 
the Zoological Department of the British Museum, will 
prove of considerable interest to many bird-lovers. 
The title indicates the general lines upon which the 
book is designed—it is ‘‘ an endeavour to present the 
study of bird-life from the point of view of an evolu- 
tionist ’’—and as such it will be welcomed by many as 
well-reasoned and reasonable explanation of innumer- 
able matters connected with bird-structure and _ bird- 
life, matters which have caused every serious ornitho- 
logist no little perplexity. Of course, no reasonable 
person will pretend that Mr. Pycraft’s theories are to 
be taken as the last word on so vast and complex a 
subject. Nor does the author expect this. Rather does 
he, by means of a mass of accumulated observations and 
investigations, endeavour to induce his readers to follow 
out his train of thought, and merely suggests what, 
according to his views, these data tend to indicate. 

Mr. Pycraft belongs to a group of earnest scientific 
students who have been dubbed “‘ closet naturalists ”’; 
the staff of all great museums naturally enough include 
many such. The title has been conferred on them by 
that other wider and less-educated group whose love 
for natural history is confined to a study of the life- 
history of animals. Naturally enough, the former have 
retorted with some contempt for the ‘‘ mere field- 
naturalist ’’ who, in many cases ignorant of the deeper 
meaning conveyed by the structure of birds, rests his 
faith on outward signs—such as plumage, habits and 
environment—and goes through life with the happy 
belief that the owls must be near relations of the hawks, 
let alone the cranes of the storks ! 

_ We would not allude to this ancient quarrel here were 
it not that Mr. Pycraft on several occasions refers to 
the attempts of field-naturalists in a rather con- 
temptuous manner. We feel certain he does not intend 


it, but the ordinary reader can gather no other meaning 
from his words. Thus, in alluding te the efforts of 
field-naturalists in various lines, he says ‘‘ the gain 
to science has been pitifully small ’’, and later, that their 
contributions ‘‘ are singularly few and miserably in- 
complete’’. Likely enough, the true explanation is 
that whereas few men would have the temerity to pose 
as scientific ‘‘ closet ’’ naturalists, since their ignorance 
of anatomy and kindred subjects would be instantly 
detected, scores upon scores coolly describe themselves 
as ‘‘ field ’’ naturalists who are naturalists of no kind, 
either by knowledge or qualifications. Not seldom the 
self-dubbed field-naturalist is an insensate destroyer of 
bird-life and persistent harrier of nests for commercial 
gain. The village bird-stuffer who styles himself a 
‘* naturalist ’’ as well as the village photographer who 
describes himself as an ‘‘ artist ’’ have better right to 
their self-assumed titles. 

We note that Mr. Pycraft styles the study of oology 
‘‘a hobby ’’. It is, of course, possible that egg-col- 
lecting, as carried out by some people, deserves the 
name. But it is as absurd to call the scientific study 
of birds in the nesting season—even when coupled with 
the taking of some of their eggs—a ‘‘ hobby ’’, as 
it would be for us to jeer at Mr. Pycraft’s scientific 
study of ‘‘ the curious differences in the squamosal ’’ of 
the young Tawny Owl or to make merry over the 
‘* puzzling features of the pelvis ’’ of an ostrich. 

We submit that the expression ‘‘ hobby ’’, as applied 
to the collecting mania, should be restricted to an 
accumulation of such curious or beautiful things as, 
for example, old horse-shoes or old china, where the 
measure of success is mainly in proportion to the length 
of purse of the collector. Again, to style egg-collecting 
a hobby by reason of the alleged small results it has con- 
tributed to the advancement of science would be as logical 
as to deride Mr. Pycraft’s efforts to account for certain 
modifications in the structure of birds’ feet, which he 
sadly admits are ‘‘ most puzzling ’’ and “‘ baffle specu- 
lation’’. Surely these old rivalries may be laid aside. 
The field-naturalist and the closet naturalist are mutually 
necessary, and equally. All who read this book will 
agree that its main interest lies in the demonstration 
how the innumerable examples of the ways of birds in 
their haunts, as witnessed and recorded by the great 
army of field-naturalists, are accounted for by the 
scientific investigations in our museums. 

Among such a mass of details of every possible 
description connected with the life and movements of 
birds all the world over, it is inevitable that some mis- 
takes should be made. Take, for example, the sugges- 
tion of the late Dr. Sharpe that Woodchat Shrikes reach 
the West Coast of Africa via the Nile Valley. It is 
quite certain that immense numbers annually go, as do 
the swallows, by ‘‘ the shortest and most direct route ”’ 
—via Spain and Morocco. 

Wisely enough, Mr. Pycraft does not venture to 
attempt to answer the vexed question, Why do birds 
migrate? and contents himself with saying ‘‘ the 
answer as yet defies all attempts at solution’’. Many 
naturalists, we imagine, will not be in agreement with 
him in his theories as to the original nesting habits of 
birds, nor with some of his general remarks on nests 
and nesting. His description of eagles’ nests as 
composed of ‘‘a rough platform of sticks ’’ does 
not seem at all happy ; whilst his assertion that among 
birds of prey ‘‘ the hens alone sit ’’ certainly does 
not apply to eagles. We imagine his remarks upon 
the cleanly habits of birds when brooding would 
have been rudely shattered had he ever visited the 
nest of the Bearded Vulture when the old bird was 
sitting hard. Curiously enough, in this instance the 
appearance of the young bird is the sign for an attempt, 
at any rate, to cleanse the unsavoury nest of its more 
objectionable surroundings. 

In some of his references to other ornithologists Mr. 
Pycraft at times lets his personal feelings get the better 
of his judgment. Thus, those who were privileged to 
know Professor Newton will be surprised to see him 
quoted along with Mr. Howard Saunders and Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe, both good men in their way but alto- 
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gether on a different plane. He quotes Mr. Chapman as 
saying that the Willow Grouse in Spitzbergen “‘ habitually 
spend eight months ”’ out of every year in dark tunnels 
under the ground. Mr. Pycraft wisely remarks that he 
‘* suspects some error ’’ has been made, adding, ‘* we 
prefer to suspend judgment ’’. It might have, perhaps, 
been wiser not to quote such an ‘‘authority”’ at all. We 
note with regret that so educated a naturalist as Mr. 
Pycraft should perpetuate Mr. Howard Saunders’ 
mistake of styling the Wild Duck the Common Mallard. 
Having done so, he is inevitably led a few lines further 
on into a disquisition on the male mallard and the 
female mallard. When will writers on birds recognise 
the folly and incongruity of such expressions ? 

There are not a few misprints. We imagine that 
in the plate of the brooding Peewit it is the ‘* breast 
feathers and not the ‘‘crest feathers’? which are 
shown as lowered. We have made these few criticisms, 
but they are mere trivialities among the mass of excel- 
lent description and accurate information on birds, of 
which we cannot speak too highly. Although some 
readers may not be ready to follow Mr. Pycraft in all 
his propositions, few will doubt that the book contains 
a store of valuable matter, of interest alike to the 
scientific ornithologist and to the lover of birds. 


NOVELS. 


“The History of Mr. Polly.” By H. G. Wells. London: 
Nelson. 1910. 2s. net. 


Mr. Polly had the soul of an artist, so that the teacher 
at school thought him stupid; and he himself, when 
the time came, found life as a draper’s assistant tedious. 
Never having been taught anything he cared to know, 
he was unable to pronounce aright the fine phrases that 
he loved. Mr. Polly must always fit the word to the 
occasion. He looked upon fine phrases as a lover. This 
did not help him in his business, and Mr. Polly was 
frequently unemployed. He was no happier in a little 
shop of his own that did not pay, as the husband of a 
wife who could not cook. His gift for phrases did 
not make for peace with his neighbours. For instance, 
there was Rumbold, who always unpacked his crates 
with his back to Mr. Polly. Mr. Polly objected. He 
was sociable and wanted to be friendly. So he prodded 
Mr. Rumbold and said in explanation: ‘‘ Needn’t un- 
pack like a pig rooting for truffles ’’’. Mr. Polly prob- 
ably did not know what truffles were : certainly he had 
never seen a pig rooting for truffles. But the simile 
had suddenly hit his artistic fancy. ‘‘ Truffles? ’’ said 
Mr. Rumbold, in a puzzled way. Then Mr. Polly had 
to spoil his phrase, and it did not sound so nice. 
** Needn’t unpack like a pig.’’ Then Mr. Rumbold 
undérstood ; and it was the beginning of strife. Mr. 
Polly endured life in the shop for many years; but 
broke down at last. The shop was insured and so was 
his life. So he soaked the stairs in paraffin when his 
wife was at church and began to cut his throat. In 
the middle of it he found that he was on fire; and, in 
the excitement of putting himself out, forgot to go on. 
However, the incident had a good effect. Mr. Polly 
knew now that a determined man was master of his 
fate. So he wandered out to be a tramp, and found 
the Potwell Inn. At the Potwell Inn Mr. Polly found 
himself. It lay under the terror of one Uncle Jim, a 
rufiian who preyed upon his aunt (whose inn it was) and 
turned off all his aunt’s male protectors with horrible 
threats of what he would do if they stayed. Mr. Polly 
stayed, and opened the campaign with Uncle Jim by 
hitting him on the head with a bottle of beer. When 
the campaign was over (in the course of it Uncle Jim 
got three months for stealing a hatchet, and Mr. Polly 
bought a gun) Mr. Polly settled down at the Potwell 
Inn, wondered about life, and lived for sunsets and 
‘‘ things like that ’’. He deserved the peace of those 
latter days. One comes to like Mr. Polly. One comes 
to like him even better than did Mr. Wells. One 
resents occasional attempts of the author to make of 
Mr. Polly a sociological clothes-peg. The thesis is 
sound enough, but ‘‘ The History of Mr. Polly ’’ could 


do without it. Mr. Polly is, of course, a wonder. 
There are hundreds of him. The problem is to get hold 
of him and train him according to his needs. But Mr. 
Wells should have let Mr. Polly speak entirely for 
himself. He is too good to be turned into a wonder 
even for five minutes. Reading ‘‘ The Wheels of 
Chance ’’ we hoped that Mr. Hoopdriver would have 
many successors. We have had Kipps and Mr. 
Lewisham, and now we have Mr. Polly. Mr. Wells 
knows these people through and through, and they are 
better than his new worlds and tales of days to come. 


“Other People’s Houses.” By E. B. Dewing. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 6s. 

One of the characters in this clever American book is 
patentee and manufacturer of a puffy confection known 
as Barlow’s Barley Bun. ‘‘ His yacht’’, says Mr. 
Dewing, ‘‘ was named the Ballerina, with few to appre- 
ciate the jest.’’ We should be sorry if there were few 
to appreciate Mr. Dewing, yet we fear that unless he 
adopts in the future a more straightforward method of 
telling a story his work will appeal only to the long- 
suffering elect. It is written of the heroine that on a 
certain occasion ‘‘ the clean slate of her comprehension 
was crossed and recrossed by varicoloured chalk; she 
gave up hope of making it out. There had been so 
much talk—talk that went for nothing ’’. Every now 
and then the effect of ‘‘ Other People’s Houses ’’ on 
the mind of the reader is something like this—not quite, 
because here the talk does go for something. It shows 
what a subtle and suggestive essayist Mr. Dewing 
might be, even when—and this is putting it mildly—it 
fails most completely to help his story forward. Mr. 
Dewing, however, appears as a novelist, and to tell a 
tale in such a way as to impose upon the attentive 
reader the necessity of asking ‘‘ Where were we? ”’ at 
frequent intervals is a little too bad. It is not as if the 
book were a mere ‘‘ debate ’’ like the latest thing in 
plays. There is an interesting story when you get to 
it—as occasionally happers—beneath the ‘‘ varicoloured 
chalk ”’. 


“Friendship Village Love Stories.” By Zona Gale. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 6s. 


These sentimental studies of country life in the 
** Middle West ”’ are largely concerned with the pairing 
of divers couples—Miggy and Peter, Timothy and Liva, 
Elfa and Nicholas—and Peter strikes the dominant note 
of the book when he says: ‘‘ Why, Miggy, when we 
marry do I want—or do you want—that it should stay 
just you and me?’’ As earlier we have been shown 
Miggy looking yearningly ‘‘ within the sunset ’’, which 
in Friendship Village seems to be always ‘‘ a thing of 
wings and doors ajar ’’, and where (as we understand 
it) the spirits of the unborn reside, there is little doubt 
about Miggy’s answer. Peter’s is a very proper frank- 
ness, especially in a new country; though a mere 
European may now and then have difficulty in follow- 
ing the more transcendental flights of the author on the 
subjects of love and parentage and what she calls 
‘* universal togetherness ’’, which we shall not venture 
to define. To borrow one of her own verbs, she some- 
times ‘‘ passions ’’ to express a good deal more than 
she succeeds in making clear; though, to be fair, we 
must add her admission that ‘‘ words have not yet 
caught up with fancies ”’ even if we cannot regard it 
as a good defence. Still there is much that is true and 
enjoyable in these pages, and we are glad to have 
learnt the name of that public-spirited body, the 
Friendship Married Ladies’ Cemetery Improvement 
Sodality. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Bosnia and Herzegovina.” By Maud M. Holbach. London: 
Lane. 5s. net. 

M. Isvolski is still smarting under Count Aehrenthal’s 
success, and Mrs. Holbach’s book is therefore welcome as 
having some bearing on the present position. In its pages the 
Austrian occupation of these provinces is justified. In fact, 
Austria’s mission has been carried through in much the same 

(Continued on page 604.) 
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& & 4 
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1910, when the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £1,228,702, showing a 
decrease of £545 in comparison with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £613,645, or 49°9 per cent. of the premiums. 
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spirit as has ours in Egypt. In thirty years Sarajevo has 

passed from the condition of a lawless Oriental city, with no 

communication with Europe save by a weekly post cart, to 
that of a fine modern town connected by railway with Central 

Europe. The inhabitants are better off under the troops of the 

Dual Monarchy than they were under the Bashi-Bazouks. The 

Mohammedans certainly have not suffered by the change. Mrs. 

Holbach visited the great mosque in Sarajevo, and learned 

that the large income derived from its own property was 

frequently misappropriated under the Turks, while it is well 
administered under the Austrians. In Foca the Government 
has recently restored the mosque out of the public funds. The 

Turkish portion of the population has clearly become in great 

part reconciled to the occupation. The Border Volunteer Corps 

(Streigkorps) which was first called into existence some years 

ago to deal with brigands and marauders, was reorganised 

lately to meet possible incursions from Servia and Montenegro, 
and large numbers of Turks volunteered for this service: The 
natives prefer their present rulers to their would-be saviours, 
for the Austrians keep the peace and protect the peasantry. 

There cannot be any doubt that for the poorer classes the 

occupation has been an almost unmixed blessing, and the 

Beys are probably the only class to sufier by the change. The 

country itself is now well provided with roads, hotels and rail- 

ways by the Government, and should be more visited than it 
is by our own countrymen. 

‘A Century of Empire.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
: 1833-1868. London: Arnold. 1910. 14s. net. 
From Reform Bill to Reform Bill is the convenient period 

covered by Sir.Herbert Maxwell in the second of his three 

volumes on the history of the Empire in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was the period of Peel and Palmerston, John 

Russell and Derby, Disraeli and Gladstone, of the Crimea, 

the Mutiny, and the American Civil War. The story is 

lucidly told, and the volume serves as an interesting reminder 
of events in recent history, some of which the elders 
among us will actually remember. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
writes with an air of detachment and impartiality that should 
be the historian’s, and yet he manages to put considerable 
spirit into his personalia and his general narrative. As 
he has set out specifically to describe a century of Empire, it 
is perhaps remarkable that, with the exception of a chapter 
on the Canadian troubles which ended with Lord Durham’s 
mission, he has not devoted more than passing notes to colonial 
affairs, a source of grave anxiety in the thirties, the occasion of 

a great experiment in devolution in the fifties and the sixties. 

What Sir Herbert Maxwell gives us is always to the point, but 

he might have given us a little more with advantage to the 

completeness of his picture. Useful as his work is for easy 

reference, its usefulness would have been greater if the mid- 

century developments of Australia, the Cape and Canada had 

been considered in more detail. But, of course, they were less 
picturesque and dramatic, though hardly less significant, than 

the Indian Mutiny. However, this complaint is really a 

compliment, because it shows that we have so far approved 

what Sir Herbert gives us as to want more. 


“Narrative of the Siege of Delhi.” By Charles John Griffiths. 
London: Murray. 1910. 9s. net. 

Fhis book has all the value of an account of events seen 
and shared. The late Captain Griffiths was in command of a 
company at Ferozepore when the Mutiny broke out, and he tells 
in diary form of things in which he had a part. The happy 
touches aré those that come of the vividness to the writer of 
what he is describing. When the Major ran in to tell that 
‘* all the Europeans in India have been murdered ”’ his hearers 
burst out laughing. A chronicler might have written pages, 
exclaiming on the suddenness of the outbreak, which would 
not have meant so much. The writer’s opinions and judg- 
ments are those of a soldier. For instance, he is enthusiastic 
in Hodson’s praise, and severe on the humanitarians who 
blackened his name for shooting the Delhi princes. Captain 
Griffiths, who at Ferozepore was present at the execution of 
twelve rebels blown fromthe cannon’s mouth, was not the man 
to be against Hodson in this matter of the shooting. Not one 
of the soldiers who went through the Mutiny would not have 
wished to do what Hodson did. Hodson had the courage to 
do it. 


‘* Reminiscences of a Strenuous Life.” 
Rees. 1910. 4s. 6d. net. 
Professor Hull has surveyed and explored—always with 
a geological eye—Britain and Ireland, Switzerland and 
Palestine. He has lived on the Geological Survey, startled 
the Duke of Marlborough by discovering iron ore at Blenheim, 
and been consulted on the practicability of a tunnel under 
the Irish Channel. Geologically his Life was worth writing, 
and geologically it is exciting to read. Professor Hull has 
done splendid work in his own line, and his friends will doubt- 
less be glad to have an account of it written by himself. 


Vol. II. 


By Edward Hull. London: 


“The Official Year Book of the Church of England.” §8.P.C.K. 
1910. 4s, 

A study of the accurate and laborious work before us gives. 
an impression of strength and growth. Last year saw no 
extension of the Home Episcopate, no reform of Convocation, 
no increase in the number of men offering themselves’ for the 
ministry ; but among those who did offer there is a decided 
rise in the percentage of candidates with degrees. A 
courageous policy has been initiated by the Bishops,’ which 
will require all candidates to be graduates and to have had 
one year’s training at a theological college. The voluntary 
offerings of Churchmen for the year were above the average 
of the last ten years. The Pan-Anglican Thank-offering is 
largely responsible for the increase of £230,000 in the amount 
subscribed for foreign missions ; and there is evidence that in 
many ways the Church has strengthened her position in this 
vital matter. Communicants seem to have increased by some 
eighty-nine thousand, and the number of children in.Church 
Sunday-schools has grown by about forty-six thousand in 
twelve months. There is also an increase in membership of 
Church Bible-classes, and apparently in the number of 
voluntary Church workers. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Mai. 3fr. 50c. 


This number contains an important article on the House of 
Lords question by M. Augustin Filon. M. Yilon’s studies 
in English—he began with Lord Randolph Churchill and 
the other day discussed Mr. Lloyd George—are always 
brilliant. The ‘‘ Chronique’’ is even more interesting than 
usual. 


The “Church Quarterly Review” is less ponderous than 
sometimes and, though well up to its usual standard -of 
learning, is interesting throaghout. Only one article is at 
all hard, that by Mr. E. Vaughan on the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; it contains much discussion on personality, which 
is apt to frighten the ordinary reader, but it closes with a 
valuable distinction between immanence, pantheism and 
incarnation—a confounding of which has been vesponsible 
for much New Theology. Dr. Sainsbury writes on 
Christianity, science, and Christian science in a fanciful 
style, redeemed by one really fine retort ; to the assertion that 
‘disease is only a figment of the imagination’’ he answers 
‘‘the reality of disease is neither more nor less than the 
reality of health’’. We have little but praise for the other 
articles. Dr. Watson writes of the Wesleyan movement with 
a minute knowledge of the subject, and a criticism at once 
kindly and caustic. Dr. Headlam’s article on the Eucharist 
is an excellent piece of work, though ending all too suddenly. 
But we would draw especial attention to the last article in 
the Review, that by Mr. Emmett on the Biblical teaching 
on divorce. We have heard strange things of late before 
the Divorce Commission ; legal authorities have asserted that 
infidelity on the husband’s part ought not to count, and’ 
Nonconformists have maintained that what our Lord said 
ought not to count. Mr. Emmett’s treatment of the question » 
is full, careful and clear, and his article deserves to be widely 
known; only we cannot agree with his argument that 
1 Cor. vii. 15 sanctioned re-marriage for Christians whose 
partners left them in consequence of their Christianity ; it 
seems to us that the whole of the chapter implies the 
inviolability of the marriage tie for any Christian. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


‘* Severely political ’’ must be the verdict on the Reviews 
for May. The five or six articles which the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ and the ‘‘ National’’, the three or four which the: 
‘* Fortnightly ’’ and the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ devote to domestic 
politics are an unusual proportion. One outstanding con- 
tribution which has a very pertinent bearing on the situation 
is that in the ‘‘ National’’ on ‘‘ The Cocoa Press and its 
Masters’’. It is a refreshing change from the nerveless but 
not unintelligible attitude of the general press in its 
comments on the Cadbury action. The ‘‘ National’’ does 
not mince matters, and Tariff Reformers should master the 
facts set out. They show that the cocoa industry is a pro- 
tected industry, that fortunes made out of it have been derived 
from ‘‘ slavery of the most atrocious kind ’’, and that Messrs. 
Cadbury concurred in the silence of the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ as to 
this slavery at the very time that the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ was 
crying out about slavery in South Africa. ‘‘ The noble organs 
of the Cocoa Press ’’, says the ‘‘ National’’, ‘‘ exist to make 
known their masters’ ‘decisions’. Those masters wage war 
on Tariff Reform while profiting themselves by Pro- 
tection. . . . They stand before the nation as responsible for 
a type of journalism unbalanced, untruthful, violent, detri- 
mental to all the deeper British interests and the cause of 
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FOOD AND DISEASE. 


‘‘ There are not a few diseases which can be cured by the 
use of proper diet alone.’"—Thomas Sydenham, 1625-1689. 


WHEN Thomas Sydenham, who was called ‘‘ The 

English Hippocrates ’’, to mark his pre-eminence 
over the other physicians of the seventeenth century, 
wrote these words he enunciated a theory which modern 
doctors are now practising, for they are daily impress- 
ing on their patients the fact that the cure of disease is 
far more a matter of food than of medicine. 

Such food must necessarily be bland and easily 
digested. it must be reconstituent in its nature and 
revitalising in its effect, thus combining the best elements 
of food and tonic without the mere stimulation which 
characterises most so-called tonics and invalid foods. 

Pre-eminent among the tonic foods which comply 
with these requirements is Sanatogen, the greatest re- 
constituent and most revitalising preparation known to 
Science. For this reason it is the most widely pre- 
scribed tonic food in the world. 


An OPEN SECRET. 


It was universally adopted by the medical profession 
because no secret was ever made of its composition. 
Every doctor knows that it is a combination of milk 
proteid, the most nutritious element of milk, and glycero- 
phosphate of sodium, the active principle of the nervous 
system. These substances are not merely mixed, as one 
might do in a mortar, but are chemically combined, by a 
process protected by Royal Letters Patent, to form a 
new compound, each of whose constituents reinforces 
the action of the other. 

For this reason, Sanatogen has a wide range of em- 
ployment. Thus, it acts like a charm in the long list of 
nervous symptoms of which those subject to strain con- 
stantly complain. Among such symptoms are insomnia, 
treacherous or failing memory, depression of spirits, 
lack of concentration, diminished capacity for work, 
and a greater susceptibility to fatigue. With its use 
each of these symptoms disappears, and the patient is 
able to resume his work as well as, if not better than, 
he ever was before. The same is true in that compli- 
cated nervous condition which doctors call Neuras- 
thenia. 

In Anemia, in wasting diseases, and in digestive 
troubles, as well as in the treatment of children’s com- 
plaints, especially when due to malnutrition, Sanatogen 
is likewise largely prescribed, for it rapidly removes 
them. 

Testimony to Sanatogen’s superlative merits has been 
borne by over twelve thousand physicians. Among 
them are the physicians of nine European Sovereigns. 
These distinguished practitioners include Dr. Ott, King 
Edward’s physician in Marienbad, the physicians to 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Italy, the Queen 
Mother of Italy, the King “of Saxony, the King of 
Wurttemberg, and the Czar of Russia. 


A Royat Doctor’s Views. 


The last-named, Dr. Ferchmin, writes: ‘‘ My 
daughter, who was very nervous and anemic, has been 
greatly benefited by the prolonged use of Sanatogen. 
Her appetite improved, her weight increased, and the 
colour of her skin became healthier ’’. 

It is, likewise, used in ever-increasing quantities by 
the men and women who are doing the world’s work. 

In short, in every walk of life the best-known men 
and women will be found using Sanatogen, for it is, as 
Madame Sarah Grand has so pithily put it, ‘ daily 
bread to their work ’’. 

Sanatogen may be obtained of all chemists, in tins, 
price 1s. gd. to gs. 6d. Literature relating to the 
various diseases in which it is successfully used, and a 
beautifully illustrated book, containing reproductions of 
the photographs and autographs of many celebrities 
who have testified to the immeasurable benefit wrought 
in their health by Sanatogen, will be sent post free, on 
application to the Sanatogen Company, 12 Chenies 


Street, London, W.C., mentioning THe SaTurpay 
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justice itself’’. The particular tactics of the Cocoa Press 
are, after all, only an exaggeration of the general tactics of 
the Radical party. Lord Ribblesdale in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’’ makes a quite heroic effort to show that 
Mr. Asquith has been unfairly criticised, but an article in 
‘*Blackwood’’ may assist Lord Ribblesdale to see Mr. 
Asquith’s conduct in its true relations to British interests. 
Mr. Asquith has embarked on a policy, the success of which 
might involve not merely the Constitution and the Church, 
but. the Crown itself, and when all had been destroyed the 
Radical party, as ‘‘ Blackwood’’ says, would proceed to 
abolish their own Quinquennial Act ‘‘ that they might hold 
the seals of office until death or revolution overtook them ’’. 
Success, of course, the Radical policy can never be whilst the 
people retain their sanity, to say nothing of their respect for 
institutions, 

Mr. Sydney Brooks is nearer the mark in the “ Fort- 
nightly ’’ when he says that Mr. Asquith has taken a fatal 
step in trying to combine the work of constitutional restora- 
tion with the work of constitutional destruction. If the result 
is to plunge the country into a violent constitutional wrangle 
the Radicals may secure a short-lived triumph, but in Mr. 
Brooks’ opinion Conservatism will be installed for another 
generation. Lord Dunraven in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ 
regards the issue as a constitutional sham-fight, mainly 
because of the heterogeneous elements which compose the 
attacking force, but Professor A. V. Dicey in the same pages 
shows that we are face to face with ‘‘ the perils of an extra- 
ordinary crisis’’. Both doubt whether the Radical proposals 
will find much support in the country. What is essential is 
that the country should be made to understand ‘‘ the almost 
universal decline ’’ into which elected assemblies have fallen. 
The absolutism of the House of Commons at which the 
Radicals aim would really amount to the overruling of the 
authority of the nation, as Professor Dicey says. 
Such a view will be pooh-poohed by men like Pro- 
fessor J. H. Morgan and Mr. Harold Spender who 
write in the ‘‘Contemporary’’, and Mr. Alfred Mond, 
who indicates in the ‘‘ English Review”’ his own remedy 
for parliamentary deadlocks. Mr. Mond is an advocate of 
an elective second chamber and joint sessions in which 
the Lower House would have ‘‘a sufficient majority to vote 
down the resistance of the Upper Chamber’’. Mr. Spender 
would ‘‘ deprive the Lords of their veto, just as they have 
practically deprived the throne of the veto, last exercised by 
Queen Anne’’. He would generously leave them their gilded 
chamber and their coronets. ‘‘ It is a solution more consonant 
with the traditions of the country than the creation of an 
elective chamber of commoners.’’ An anonymous article in 
the ‘‘ Contemporary ’”’ on ‘‘ The Opportunity of the King”’ 
suggests that his Majesty is too good a sportsman not to see 
the reasonableness of the Radical claim to a majority in the 
House of Lords when they have a majority in the con- 
stituencies. How this is to be done it is not easy to say. 
Meanwhile it does not seem to occur to any of the champions 
of the Government that the nation may settle matters when 
next appealed to by giving the Radicals a minority in the 
Commons only less complete than their minority in the 
Lords. 

Other questions than the House of Lords have to be con- 
sidered by the people. There is Imperial defence, on which Mr. 
H. W. Wilson writes in the ‘‘ National’’, Mr. Archibald 
Hurd in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’, and Colonel Alsager Pollock in 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’. There is Ireland, on which 
Mr. W. S. Lilly writes in the ‘‘ Nineteenth’’, under 
the title ‘‘ Our Masters’’. As to Ireland, some facts which 
those who did not live through the early ’eighties may ignore 
are set out in “Trish Facts for British Platforms” by Mr. 
Ian Malcolm, who tells anew the story of Patrick Ford. 
There is also Tariff Reform. Mr. Harold Cox considers in 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’ the possibilities of compromise. 
He says that as soon as the Tariff Reformers get away from 
vague principles they come to practical difficulties. He would, 
at any rate, have us refer the details of a tariff to an expert 
Commission in order to escape ‘‘ the danger of putting the 
tariff into politics’’. If Tariff Reformers would refer the 
drafting of a tariff to a non-political body he thinks they would 
secure for ‘‘ the coming critical election th2 co-operation of 
an ehormous ‘number of men who are both convinced Free 
Traders and also convinced believers in the importance of 
maintaining a second chamber’’. Does this mean that Mr. 
Harold Cox is looking for a bridge across the chasm which 
divides Tariff Reformers from the Government of Lloyd- 
Georgian finance, the course of which is traced in the 
“‘National”’ by Mr. A. H. D. Steel-Maitland? Another 
article in the ‘‘ National’’ deals spiritedly with food taxes 
and country elections. Mr. Locker Lampson says food must 
be taxed, and ‘‘in approaching country electors the problem 
resolves itself into a task of proving not that food taxation 


is necessary, but only a different form of it than that which 
at present prevails’’. The country labourer has not forgiven 
the cheap food promises of 1906 ‘‘ by the Liberal Government 
which stands out as the Universal Provider, the Whiteley of 
High Prices’’. Unionists, he urges, must not tamely accept 
a position of defence; they must carry the fight for food 
taxes into the enemy’s camp, and they can do this with the 
touch of idealism which is as effective as a merely material 
appeal. ‘‘Country folk are as attentive to that note of 
poetry in the ideal of Empire as anyone else. Theirs is such 
a simple religious nature that they require even in politics 
the dream without which a people perisheth. What a chance 
here for the ardent Imperialist! ”’ 

The ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ prints the first part of what the writer 
calls ‘‘a priceless contribution to the history of the para- 
mount political issues of the times in which we live.’’ This is 
an account of the Yalu Concession leading up to an explana- 
tion of why Russia went to war with Japan. The story is 
told in detail of how the existence of two governing bodies in 
Russia, the official and the non-official, led directly to the 
war. In ‘ Blackwood’’ appear some facts concerning, and 
reflections on, the part played in the French elections by the 
Church—an article which, without any straining after effect, 
throws into striking relief the efforts of ‘‘ the free-thinking 
Government of the Republic to complete the de-Christianising 
of France’’. Among miscellaneous articles are two on Mr. 
Roosevelt—one by Mr. Archibald Colquhoun in the “ Fort- 
nightly ’’, the other by Mr. Sydney Brooks in the ‘‘ English 
Review’. There ave two articles of Shakespearean interest : 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth’’ Miss Rose Kingsley goes to Warwick- 
shire for ‘‘a very sufficient knowledge of our great poet’s 
life ’’, and thinks that on ‘‘ this classic ground ’’ we may come 
closer to ‘‘ William Shakespeare, gentleman’’. Mr. Frank 
Harris in the ‘‘ English Review”’ writes a first article on 
the Women of Shakespeare, emphasising his view with some 
elaboration of Shakespeare the sensuous, ‘‘ the lover of gay 
company and an audience’’. Mr. Harris has apparently 
been stirred to this further effort by some of the criticisms on 
his book. The ‘‘ English Review’’ under its new control is 
certainly a most readable miscellany. An essuy by Swin- 
burne on the earlier plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, a 
charming poem by Mr. Filson Young, ‘‘ The River Road’”’, 
a characteristic sketch, ‘‘Un Monsieur”, by Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, an enthusiastic description of White 
Duck on a Norfolk pool—‘‘I have never seen a more 
beautiful thing !’’"—by Mr. W. H. Hudson, and contributions 
by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Henry James and Mr. H. G. 
Wells make up a ‘‘ star ’’ number. 


For thie Week’s Books see page 608. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


le EXHIBITION ROOM of the Department of 


Prints and Drawings will be CLOSED for re-arrangement from Monday, 
= 2, inclusive. A Selection from the Drawings in the Salting Bequest will S 
on Exhibition in the King’s Library from May 4. 
F. G. KENYON, 
Director and Principal Librarian, 


( ‘ONVALESCENT HOME or School Building, &c. 

CROMER district. Splendid New Building. 38 bedrooms completely 
furnished. First-class repair. Fine-position, near sea. Station within 100 yards, 
Plenty fast trains from Londen and Midlands. Cost £12,000, Freehold price; 
complete with furniture, £6,00e ; two-thirds can remain on mortgage at 4 % interes 
or exchanged for approved land or other aly eg! direct to owner, 
GRANT STEVENSON, Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, Westminster 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 

NATION, MAY 31, JUNE 1 and 2. One of £87; five or more of £50; 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of a 

awarded to boy who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value 

412 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


T ‘YPEWRITING OF HIGHEST UALITY. 
rod. per 1,000 words. Carbon -copies, 3d. per 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackvitte Garpens, ILForD. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Near.y Opposite Bonp Street.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use, 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders, 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands, 
“BREECHES cut.” 
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The Saturday Review. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENED ON _ FRIDAY, 
6th May, 1910, and will CLOSE on or before TUESDAY 
10th May, 1910. 


OKLAHOMA 
GULF RAILWAY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
CAPITALISATION. 


First Mortgage 5% Gold vere 

irst Mortgage 

nations of $100, | 810,000,000 $5,717,500 
$500, and $1,000... 


CAPITAL STOCK. 
100,000 Shares of $100 each ... 810,000,000 $5,717,500 


Issue of $3,049,500 First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 


In Denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, part of the above outstanding 
$5,717,500, the balance of $2,668,000 having already been issued and sub- 
scribed. 

Interest is payable half-yearly by Coupon, on May 1 and November 1, in 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 

A full half-year’s interest will be payable on November 1 1910. 

The Bonds are secured pari passu by a Trust Deed in favour of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, St. Louis, U.S.A., constituting a First Mort- 
gage on all the franchises and properties of the Company, present and 
future, as aftermentioned. 

The Bonds are repayable free of U.S.A. taxes on November 1, 1944, but may 
be redeemed at the option of the Company on any interest date at 107 per 
cent., and accrued interest, on six months’ notice. If not so redeemed the 
principal is repayable at the office of the St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
St. Louis, U-S.A. 

THE BONDS ARE ALSO BEING OFFERED: 

In France—By the Société Central des Banques de Province and the 
Banque Franco-Americaine of Paris. 

In the United States—By the Empire Trust Company and the Savoy Trust 
Company, New York. 

THE LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, is authorised 
by the Directors on behalf of the Company to receive subscriptions for the 
above issue at the price of 924 per cent., equal to £95 3s. 3d. per Bond of 
$500 (£102 17s. 7d.), and £190 6s. 7d. per Bond of $1,000 (£205 15s. 2d.), in 
which denominations only the London issue is made payable as follows :— 


£5 0s. Od. per $500 on Application. 


£45 Os. Od. per $500 on Allotment. 
£45 3s. 3d. per $500 on May 19, 1910. 


£95 3s. 3d. per $500 (£102 17s. 7d.). 


Net yield, at the issue price, £5 8s. 1d. per cent. Exchange is taken at 
$4.86 per £1 sterling, fractions of 1d. being disregarded. 

Notice will be given to Allottees when definitive Bonds to Bearer will be 
delivered in exchange for fully-paid Allotment letters. The definitive Bonds 
will bear the English Revenue Stamp. 

DESCRIPTION.—The main line of the Missouri, Oklahoma and Gulf 
Railway as now operating extends from Wagoner (Oklahoma) to Durant 
(Oklahoma), passing through Muskogee, Henryetta,- Calvin, Tupelo, and 
Wapanucka. The present projective of the line is Denison, an important 
railroad centre in Texas, a further distance of approximately 25 miles from 
Durant. The completion of the line is provided for as far as the Red 
River out of the present issue, and the continuation to Denison, including 
the building of an important bridge over the Red River, has been arranged 
for by the issue in America of $550,000 of Bonds specifically secured over 
that part of the road. This extension is now being rapidly proceeded with. 

The line connects af Wagoner with the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway; at Rex with the Missouri Pacific (Gould system) ; at Muskogee 
with the Midland Valley, the ’Frisco System and the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas; at Calvin with the Rock Island System; at Tupelo with the 
Oklahoma Central and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas; at Wapanucka 
with the Rock Island; and at Durant with both the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, and the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroads. 

The extension of the line to Denison reaches the Southern Pacific System 
and forms a valuable cut-off for the Gould Lines. 

The maximum grade on the entire line is only 6-10ths of 1 per cent. on 
South bound, and 7-10ths of 1 per cent. on North bound traffic. 

The terminal property at Muskogee, including the station and sidings 
and two steel bridges over the Arkansas and Verdigris Rivers, represents 
a value of more than $500,000. 

These connections and its grade place the road in a position to handle 
through traffic from Kansas City and the Central West to the Gulf of 
Mexico Ports more rapidly and more economically than any road in the 
State or in adjoining territory, and valuable through traffic agreements 
have already been made and others are now under negotiation. ' 

Until recently thrown open to settlement by the United States Govern- 
ment the territory traversed by the Railway formed part of the Indian 
Reservation, having been specially selected on account of its high fertility. 
It is also very rich in mineral and other natural resources, and enjoys 
equable climatic conditions. 


The traffic which originates on the line itself is of great and growing 
importance, including coal (at Henryetta, Tupelo, Wapanucka), sandstone, 
petroleum, lumber, grains, cotton, live stock, &c. 

EARNINGS.—Although the line has up to the present only been ob- 
taining the restricted benefit of local traffic during construction, without 
the ultimate advantages of its through connections, very gratifying results 
have been achieved. For the last quarter of 1909 the gross earnings 
amounted to $110,000, with an average of 150 miles operated, leaving $48,000 
of net earnings, the operating ratio being 58 per cent. These net earnings 
are more than sufficient to cover the interest on the bonds at $25,000 per 
mile for the part of the line operated. Taking into consideration the 
extremely low grade of the road, operating expenses should normally 
not exceed 55 per cent. 

As regards the future, taking into account that the above results have been 
achieved exclusively from local traffic on an unfinished road passing through 
territory only partially developed, it is believed with the rapid opening-up 
of coal mines, oil fields, and agricultural lands, and the benefits of an 
assured and very important through traffic, that the earnings of the road 
will be more than doubled. 

GUARANTEE OF INTEREST.—The interest on all Bonds outstanding 
is unconditionally guaranteed during construction and for two years after 
the completion of the entire system, by the Wm. Kenefick Construction 
Company of Kansas City (Mo.). This Comipany has built and completed 
lines for the New York Central, Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
Pennsylvania, Rock Island, Illinois Central, Missouri Pacific, Atchison St. 
Louis and San Francisco, and other systems. 

GENERAL.—Before the first issue an eminent French Engineer, M. 
Faget, inspected the line on the instructions of the Banque Franco- 
Americaine and reported thereon to the satisfaction of the said Bank and 
the Société Centrale des Banques de Province. His expectations have so 
far been entirely realised. 

The Bonds of the first issue have been listed on the Paris Bourse, and 
have always been quoted above the issue price of 924 per cent. 

The Bonds are secured by an absolute first and only Mortgage upon 217 
miles of standard gauge Railroad, of which 199 miles with, in addition, 20 
miles of sidings are now in operation, and upon all terminals, stations, 
section houses, tool, machine and repair shops, coaling and water stations, 
bridges, franchises, real estate, &c.; and in addition by a direct lien upon 
17 locomotives and 520 railway cars. 

Under the provisions of the Mortgage, no bonds can be issued in excess 
of $25,000 per mile of main track, but additional provisions are made for 
terminal facilities. 

The whole of the foregoing particulars are supplied’ by the Banque 
Franco-Americaine, Paris, by which Bank, along with the Société Centrale 
des Banques de Province, the first issue of Bonds was made, both institu- 
tions being also associated in the present issue. 

The Subscription List in London opens to-day (Friday), May 6, 1910, and 
will close on or before next Tuesday. 

A brokerage of } per cent. will he paid in respect of allotments made on 
applications (other than Underwriters’ applications) bearing Brokers’ and 
Agents’ stamps. 

If an allotment is not made to any applicant the deposit will be returned 
in full, and if an allotment is made of less than the amount applied for, 
the balance of the application money will be appropriated towards the 
sum due on allotment, and the balance, if any, returned to the allottee. 

Application will be made for a quotation on the London, Paris, and New 
York Stock Exchanges, for the Bonds subscribed in England, France, 
and the United States respectively. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render the previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture. 

Applications should be made on the form below or that accompanying 
the Prospectus. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of 
the Bankers and Brokers to the issue. 


TRUSTEES.—THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY, St. Louis, 

DIRECTORS.—Wiii1am Kenericx, Kansas City, President; W. P. Dewar, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, Vice-President and Treasurer; J. 8S. Keere, Vice- 
President American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago, and Chairman of 
Traffic Managers of the Steel Corporation; D. N. Fink, Vice-President of 
the Commercial National Bank, Muskogee; E. R. Jones, Attorney, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma; Henry Brunner, Managing Director Banque Franco- 
Americaine, Paris; Wi11am Kerr Sreepman, Writer to the Signet, Edin- 
burgh, and 76 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

BANKERS.—LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 18 
Coleman Street, London, E.C., Head Office and Branches. 


BROKERS.—HAES & SONS, 17 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR BONDS, WHICH MAY BE USED. 


MISSOURI, OKLAHOMA AND CULF RAILWAY COMPANY. 
(Incorporated under the Laws of Oklahoma, U.S.A.). 
To the Directors of MISSOURI, OKLAHOMA AND GULF RAILWAY CO. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £...... 
being a deposit of £5 per $500 nominal on application for $ 
Bonds of the above-named Company, I request you to allot me that amount 
of Bonds upon the terms of the Prospectus, and I agree to accept the 
same, or any smaller amount that may be allotted to me, and I agree to pay 
the amount due on allotment and the further instalments as provided by, 


and at the dates specified in, the said Prospectus. 


Name (in full) 


Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 


Address (in full) 


Description .. 


Signature 
Date 1910. 


‘Please write distinetly. 
This form to be filled up and sent with the amount payable on Applica- 
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tion to the Company’s Bankers. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


Administrative Problems of British 
India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM 
Meyer, K.C.I.E. 8vo. tos. net. 


VoL. III. ConcLupInc THE Work. 


A History of English Prosody from 
the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By 
Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 
3 vols. 8vo. Vol. III. FROM BLAKE TO Mr. SWIN- 
BURNE. 15s. net. 

| *,* Previously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. 

Ios. net. Vol. II. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and 
their Background. By Professor M. W. MACCALLUM, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 1os. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 


they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. John 
Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 


Is. 6d. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A MODERN By WINSTON 
CHRONICLE CHURCHILL 
THE By 
UNDESIRABLE F. MARION 
GOVERNESS CRAWFORD 


Illustrated. An amusing story of English country life. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Pexcy J. 
BREBNER. [ Tuesday. 
A romance which describes the adventures of a young Virginian 
during the French Revolution. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


SHERIDAN 


BY WALTER 
SICHEL 


2 Vols. 31s. 6d. net. 


‘* This is a great biography, and will remain the classical, 
authentic, unsurpassable Life of Sheridan.”—-Saturday Review. 


With Illustrations of Exceptional Interest, 


‘Likely long to remain unchallenged as the standard bio- 
graphy of Richard Brinsley Sheridan.”— Daily Telegraph. 


Including hitherto unpublished Correspondence 
and Compositions. 


** Clearly destined to be the standard work on Sheridan.” 
Guardian. 


Drawn from Entirely New and Original Material. 


“One of those works which no future student of politics or 
of the Theatre will care to ignore.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Ineluding a MS. Diary by Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire. 


‘* Will bezome the standard life of the great Irishman.” 
Globe. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND ARCH ZOLOGY 


Bosses and Corbels of Exeter Cathedral (E. K. Prideaux). Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


BioGRaPHY 
The Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes (Sir Thomas E. gr 
6s. net; The Master as I saw Him : being Pages from the 
of the Swami Vivekananda (His Disciple Nivedita), 5s. ao 
Longmans, Green. 
Recollections of a Long Life (Lord Broughton. 2 vols.). Murray, 
24s. net. 
Fiction 
The Book of a Bachelor (Duncan Schwann) ; ia Wife of Alta- 
mont (Violet Hunt). Heinemann. 6s. each 
Inga of Mordanger (Sybil C. Mitchell). Ouseley. 6s. 
The Undesirable Governess (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan, 


6s. 

The Squatter’s Bairn (E. J. Mather). Rebman. 6s. 

A Prisoner in Spain (William Caine). Greening. 6s. 

The Shirra (W. C. Mackenzie). Paisley : Gardner. 6s. 

Perfidious Lydia (Frank Barrett). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Intellectual Mansions, 8.W. (Philip Gibbs). Chapman and Hall, 
6s. 

The Marriage Ring (F. J. Cox); The Cheerful Knave (Keblo 
Howard); Lying Lips (William Le Queux). Stanley Paul. 
6s. each. 

History 

The Story of Royal Windsor (Albert Lee). Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Parish Registers of England (J. Charles Cox). Methuen. 
7s. 6d. n 

The ~ aa of the Oxford Colleges (Francis Gribble). Mills 
and Boon. 6s. 

The Romance of the American Navy (Frederick Stanhope Hill). 
Putnam’s. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Favourites of Henry of Navarre (Le Petit Homme Rouge). 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


Law 
Compulsory Working and Revocation of Patents (Ernest Lunge). 
Stevens and Sons, Limited. 3s. 6d. 


Natura History anp Sport 
‘*Hounds, Gentlemen Please!’’ (Commander W. B. Forbes, 
R.N.). Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net. 
Eton Nature-Study and Observational Lessons (Matthew Daven- 
port Hill and Wilfred Mark Webb). Duckworth. 6s. net. 


REFERENCE Book 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1910. Cox. 20s. met, 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Oliver Twist (Charles Dickens); It is Never Too Late to Mend 
(Charles Reade) ; On the Origin of Species (Charles Darwin) ; 
Felix Holt the Radical (George Eliot); Pendennis (William 
Makepeace Thackeray). Ward, Lock. 1s. net each. 

The Sin-Eater, the Washer of the Ford, and other Legendary 
Moralities (Fiona Macleod); The Dominion of Dreams under 
the Dark Star (Fiona Macleod). Heinemann. 5s. net each. 

The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche (Edited by Dr. Oscar 
Levy). Foulis. 3s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 


The Ethics of St. Paul (Archibald B. D. Alexander), Glasgow : 

Maclehose. 62. net. 
TRAVEL 

A Guide to the Antiquities of ~ as Egypt (Arthur E. P. 
Weigall). Methuen. 7s. 6d. n 

In the Heel of Italy (Martin Shaw Briggs). Melrose. 8s. 6d, 
net. 

Canterbury (Canon Danke) ; Oxford (F. D. How); The English 
Lakes (A. G. Bradley). Blackie. 2s. net each. 

The Breezy Pentlands (George M. Reith). Foulis. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Back to the Land: A Medley (C*). Longmans, Green. 4s. 6d. 


net. 

By Loch and River (Thomas — Inverness : Northern 
Counties Newspaper Co. 4s. 

Education of Women, The (Marion “Talbot). Chicago : Chicago 
Press. $1 25c. net. 

oan. -_ to the Sick (D. Hastings Young). Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


aout Meek, Bath-Chair Man (With an Introduction by H. G. 
Wells), 6s. ; ; Gathered Leaves from the Prose of Mary E. 
Coleridge (Edith Sichel), 7s. 6d. net. Constable. 

Irish Facts for British Platforms (lan Malcolm. Vol. III.). 
Union Defence League. 

Japanese Artist in London, A (Yoshio Markino). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

Works of James Buchanan, The (Edited by John Bassett Moore. 
Vol. XI.). Lippincott. 21s. net. 


Reviews AND MaGazines ror May :—The Local Government 
Review, 1s. ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; The Re-Union Maga- 
zine, 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr. ; Mercure de France, 
lfr. 25c.; The English Review, 2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly 
Review, Qe, 6d. ; The Musical Times, 3d. ; The United Service 
Magazine, 2s. 
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THE LIFE OF MARIE AMELIE, Last 


JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


FARTHEST WEST: Life and Travel in the United States. By C. Recinatp Enock, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘* The Andes and the Amazon,” ‘‘ Peru,” ‘* Mexico,” &c. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
anda Map. Demy 8vo.. 15s. net. 


LE DUC de MORNY, the Brother of an Emperor and the Maker of an Empire. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE, Author of ‘The Gilded Beauties of the Second Empire.” English Version by BRYAN 
O’DONNELL, M.A. With numerous Portraits of the Celebrities of that Period. This Work is based upon Family Papers and 
the Archives of the French Home Office. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. i 


ueen of the French, 1782-1866. With 


some Account of the Principal Personages at the Courts of Naples and France in her time, and of the Careers of her Sons and 
Daughters. By C.C. DYSON, Author of ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon.” Illustrated from Vhotographs of -her ‘Neapolitan and 
Sicilian Homes, Portraits of Herself and Family, and other Personages famous in the Ilistory of France. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GLIMPSES OF EAST AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. By Erne: Youncuussanp. With 58 
Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. ‘ 

SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. By Louise Carico. An Interesting and truly descriptive Work of 
Sicilian Peasant and Provincial Life, Manners and Customs. The Authoress has had exceptional facilities for studying the Rural 
Life and Customs of the People. With 124 unique Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. i 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A WANDERING LIFE. By Water Seymour. With Photogravure 
Portrait, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PONIES, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Frank Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S., Author of 


‘* Terriers : their Points and Management.” With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: The Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. 
By HENRI de WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravure and 44 other Portraits, 
demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: from the Reign of Louis XV. to the 
Second Empire. By FREDERIC LOLIEE. This work contains material from recently discovered documenis, now made 
public for the first time. With numerous Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. By Racnet CHALLIcE, 


Author of ‘‘ Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,” and Collaborator in the ‘‘ Historian’s History of ‘the World.”” With’ 
30 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Frépfric Louie. English 
Version by BRYAN O’DONNELL, M.A. With 34 Portraits of the Beauties of that period, demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT AND HER TIMES. By B. C. Harpy, Author of ‘The 


Princesse de Lamballe.”” With numerous Portraits, demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
ETON MEMORIES. By an Otp Eronian. With 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. wes 


MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. By Mary E. Huppy. With 4 magnificent Photo- 
gravure Plates, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. A New and Revised Edition. 
The Times says :—‘‘ Until the appearance of the volume now before us there has not been in England any important study of Matilda, the ‘Grande Contessa’ 
of Tuscany. Mrs. Huddy’s choice of a subject is a clever one.” : 


THE VOICE OF THE ORIENT. By Mrs. Watter Tissits. With Coloured Frontispiece and 20 


Illustrations, demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS AND THE SINGERS. Containing the Plots of the Operas and 
Biographical Sketches, with Portraits of the Artists. Letterpress by H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Author of *‘ Annals of Covent 
Garden Theatre.” Fcap. 4to. paper cover, Is. net ; or in cloth, Is. 6d. net. Published under the auspices of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden. 


SONGS TO DORIAN, and other Verses. By TuistLe AnpErson, Author of ‘‘ Dives’ Wife,” 
&c. Royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SUN-DIAL SONGS. By Hoer Carrtion. Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONG’S SPRING NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG has now commenced the publication of his SPRING NOVELS, 
and draws particular attention to the following brilliant Works of Fiction. They are of 
the cream of the hundreds of Manuscripts submitted to him in the course of the year. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARD WAY” BY THE AUCHOR OF “THE QUENCHLESS FLAME” 


TO JUSTIFY THE MEANS HYPOCRITES AND SINNERS 
By a PEER 6s. _ By VIOLET TWEEDALE 


This novel is modern in idea, subject and treatment; it submits certain g BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAULEVERER MURDERS” 


questions of nicety for consideration upon which, doubdless, opinions will differ. 
THE DUPLICATE DEATH 


But there will be no two opinions about the story itself, and the reading public, 
ever ready to recognise the magic touch of a master hand, will seize with avidity By A. C. FOX-DAVIES 6s. 
First Edition Nearly Exhausted. 


this bold, penetrating, and affecting story. 
‘ Express says: ‘‘ Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies has few equals as a contriver 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS | of mystery stories, end his last book, ‘The Duplicate of Death,’ is a master- 


THE WI FE OF COLO NEL H UGH ES | piece of ing y. d without the slightest hesitation.” 


By HUBERT WALES 6s. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS” 


A story with a human purp»se and of human interest. It contains an idea 
which is new and arresting and yet not uncommon in everyday life. And 
finally, in addition to its humanity and novelty, there are the glow and passion, 
the movement and drama, and the popular appeal, which were conspicuous in 
those world-famous novels, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Villiers” ‘‘ Cynthia in the Wilder- 
ness ” and *‘ Hilary Thornton” {all from the house of John Long). 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FLOWER OF THE WORLD” 
THE PURPLE BUTTERFLY 
By Mes. HENRY TIPP&TT 6s. 
“ Flower of the World,” the author's previous novel (John Long), was one of 
the successes t year. Her second book, ‘“‘The Purple Butterfly,” 
however, is a much more ambitious undertaking and will make its way in a 


much more unmistakable fashion. {t has that indescribable current of mag- 
netism running through it which conquers the reader. : 


London: JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 


| soul ensbrined in a casket of beauty.” ._ 


13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


THE ROMANCE OF MDLLE. AISSE 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 2d Edition. 68. 
Tue Times says: “‘ This is the story of ‘ The Fair Circassian '—that 
interesting figure which moves unobtrusively through the salons of the French 
Regency. Tempted by three men and three passions, she died (1733) a simple 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FOUR CANDLES” 


THE MODEL IN GREEN 

By HARRY TIGHE 6s. 
* The discriminating critic perceived in Mr. Harry Tighe's former novel, 
"The Four Candles” (John Long), artistic qualities of rare distinction. In his 
new novel, ‘‘ The Model in in,” the author vouchsafes a further and riper 
his talent—quiet, restrained, balanced, sinc¢re, and deeply, 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD, 
ESQ., AND THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE ALDERMAN JOSEPH 
THOMPSON, OF WILMSLOW, CHESHIRE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
trand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 9g, and three followt S, 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of 
rancis Marion Crawford, Esq., removed from Villa Crawford, Sant aT a i 
Sorrento, Naples (sold by Order of the Executors), and the LIBRARY of _ 
man Joseph Thompson, LL.D. (deteased), of Riversdale, 
Cheshire, late Treasurer of the Capes of ‘ow (sold by Order of t / e- 
cutors), comprising valuable Historical ‘orks; Natural History; i oy i 
Americana; Foreign Publications; Voyages and Travels ; Poetry ; Theo logica 
Works; Biography; Architecture; Costume; Fine Art; Works nae 4 y 
Bewick ; Ornithology ; Civil War Tracts ; am 
Society Publications; the Writings of Carlyle, Dickens, ckeray, ibd in, 
F. Marion Crawford, Victor Hugo, Swinburne, Tennyson, and_ others ; — t's 
Works, 19 vols., 1824; Rhode Island Charter, 1744; Litta, Famiglie — 
Italiane ; ‘eNiot, Monograph of the Phasianidae ; Gould's Ornithological Works, : 
complete Set ; Gray's Genera of Birds, 3 vols. ; Lord Lilford s Birds of the noe 
Islands, an Original Subscriber’s Copy; Crealock's Deer-Stalking; Milton’s 
Areopagitica, First Edition ; etc. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May 13, at 1 o'clock pereeely JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS, the property of a lady, including Works of Utamaro, 
Hokusai Hiroshige, etc. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 

VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and. all 
other purposes. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’'S detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Telephone ; CenTRAL 1515. Telephone: MAyFrarR 3601. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MCDERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


SECOND AFGHAN WAR. 


By COLONEL H. B. HANNA. 
Third and tast Volume .... +. 15s. net. 
“ From first to last, the book will repay study by ware who cares to under- 
stand how wars can be made—and avoided.”— 71mes on Vol. I. 
** For soldiers the volume is full of instruction.”—Sfeaker on Vol. II. 


CONSTABLE, 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


MAY 5. 


“BEARS” AND SORE HEADS. 
| SPECIAL INTERVIEW: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE WEST INDIAN 
COMMITTEE. 
THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES.-IV. 
THE SEAFIELD. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
Subscription, post free, 6 months (Stet Britain) 3d, 
” Abroad 48, 4d, 
Subscription, post free, 12 months (“est Gq, 
” ” ” Abroad «. 8s. 8d. 


a 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
10 


A Prospectus has been filed with the trar of Joint Stock Companies which states 
antong other things :— 
Owing to the enormous wealth of the estates in rubber trees and vines (a large 
ee ert of which are available for immediate tapping) and in practical 'y inex- 
stible and valuable timber preserves, the Company will be in a position to 
commence operations immediately, and will it is believed enjoy a high and gradual! 
expanding revenue. In the first year it is computed that the Company's output 


_ will admit of the payment of a minimum dividend of 20 per ce 


nt. 
The Subecription List opened on Thursday, the 5th May, 1910, and will close on 
before Monday, the 9th May, 1910. 


ESTATES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consol'dation) Act, 1908). 


CAPITAL - - £120,000 


Divided into 450,000 Shares of 5s. each, 
Issue of 400,000 Shares of 5s. each at par. 


6d. per Share on Application ; 
is. 84. per Share on Allotment ; 
FOLLOWS: 


is. 6d. per S one month after Allotment; 
is. 6d. per Share two months after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS.—Sir Henry E. Derrne, Bart., Sheerland House, Ashford, 
Kent; WM. Laine Matcotmson, Esq., 20 Copthall Avenue, E.C. (Planter) ; 
J. Hatcrow, Esq., 18 Coleman Street, E.C. (Merchant); W. O’Matter, Esq., 
M.P., 146 Warwick Street, S.W. 

BANKERS.—Tue Capitan anp Counties Bank, Limitep, 39 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C., and Branches; THe British Bank or West Arrica, LiMiTED, 
17 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., and 14 Castle Street, Liverpool. 

AND 9 Laurence Pountney Hill, 
EC 


BROKERS.—Norman PAtne, Noakes and Co., 2 and 3 Old Broad Street, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange. 

PRODUCE BROKERS.—Wm. Jas. anp Hy. Tnomrson, 38 Mincing Lane, 
E.C 


AUDITORS.—FRanNKLIN WILD AND Co., Chartered Accountants, 22-26 Broad 
Street Avenue, E.C. 

SECRETARY AND OFFICE.—G. W.  Brocketssy, Salisbury House, 
London Wall, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Company has been formed with the objects mentioned in the Memo- 
randum of Association, and primarily to acquire, work and develop four 
Rubber, Timber and Cotton Estates, comprising an area of about 30 square 
miles (subject to survey), situated in the Axim district, Gold Coast 
Colony of West Africa, known as the Aywara and Kutay Creek Estates. 

These properties are situated on the left bank of the River Winni. They 
are separated only by a distance of about one mile, and wil! thus have the 
advantage of being economically worked under one management. The 
lands in this district are remarkable for their production of rubber, and 
the abundance and quality of the products of all kinds found thereon, 
chiefly mahogany, silk cotton, odoom, cedar, ebony, palm, and indigo 

The Estates are situated in British Dominions and are held on leases 
for 99 years from 1894 at a total rental of £102 per annum. The leases have 
been passed through the Concessions Court on the Gold Coast subject to 
survey. 

The Estates have been reported upon by Mr. William Francis Hutchison, 
late Vice-President and Reporter of the Commission on Economic Agri- 
culture in West Africa, and also by Dr. H. J. Rheder, a well-known expert 
on the products of the Frotectorate. The statements in the prospectus are 
based on such reports, copies of which are circulated with the prospectus, 
and the originals may be seen at the Company’s office while the Sub- 
scription List: is open. 

There are about 70,000 fully-grown rubber trees (funtumia elastica) 
ready for immediate tapping. These trees are situate in close proximity 
to the native ways and to the different rivulets and creeks which transverse 
the district, so that working operations can start immediately. These 
trees are estimated to yield 2 to 2} lb. of rubber per tree per annum, so 
that the Company will be able to derive advantage from the present high 
price of the raw product. In addition to these fully matured trees there 
are the rubber vines of which Landolphia Owariensis is the best. It is 
estimated that 160 lbs. of rubber per acre can be obtained by the skilful 
treatment of the vines only, which, on the basis of the current price of 
rubber, are worth 7s. or 8s. per pound. 

The Directors propose to adopt Mr. Hutchison's suggestion to clear and 
plant 1,000 acres of the Estates with rubber trees at the rate of 100 trees 
per acre or 100,000 trees per annum. The climate of the Gold Coast Colony 
is eminently suitable for the cultivation of Para rubber. 

The Estates contain a very considerable number of mahogany trees of 
exceptional height and thickness. 

Thanks to the vigorous efforts of the British Cotton Growing Association 
(which has the Royal favour, and is backed by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment) West Africa is now rapidly coming to the front as a cotton-producing 
country. The land possessed by the Company is stated to be eminently 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton, and the directors will consider the 
advisability of exploiting this branch of industry. 

Estimated Profits based on the Reports of Mr. Hutchison and Dr. Rheder. 
First Year. 


Rubber +» 20,000 Trees yielding 2 Ibs. each at 3s. per lb. £6,000 0 0 
75,000 Ibs. Vine Rubber at 3s, ... on .. 11,250 0 0 
Mahogany ... 3,000 logs at £6 per log... pe sie .- 18,000 0 0 
Other resources ... eos 2,500 0 0 
£37,750 0 0 
i.e.: Clearing 1,000 acres per annum and replanting them. 
Second Year. 
Rubber .. 30,000 Trees yielding 2 lbs. each at 2s. 6d. 
100,000 Ibs. Vine Rubber at 2s. 6d. . 12,500 0 0 
Mahogany ... 3,000 logs at £6 each ... “us ae .. 18,000 0 0 
Other resources ... 4,000 0 0 
£42,000 0 0 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Rubber... 40,000 Trees. 2 Ibs. each at 2s. . . 8,000 0 0 
120,000 Ibs. Vine Rubber at 2s. ... .. 12,000 0 0 
Mahogany ... 3,000 Logs at £6 ies = ied -. 18,000 0 0 
Other resources ... on one pee . 5,000 0 0 
£43,000 0 0 
Sixth Year. 
Rubber, Wild 50,000 Trees, 2 Ibs. each at 2s. £10,000 0 0 
25,000 Ibs. Plantation Rubber . 2,500 0 0 
120,0C0 lbs. Vine Rubber ‘ .. 12,000 0 0 
Mahogany ... 3,000 Logs at £6 a ve oe -- 18,000 0 6 
£47,500 0 
For each of the following year there should be a yearly increase dn 


Revenue of from £7,000 to £10,000. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained from 
the Company's Banker, Brokers, and the Offices of the Company. 


The AYWARA RUBBER & COTTON 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1909. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


To Capital Account— 
Authorized 1,960,000 Shares of 5s. each ++ £490,000 0 0 
Less 93,335 Shares of 5s. each in reserve 23,333 15 © 


Issued 1,866,665 Shares of 5s. each. 


MADE UP AS 
As hee 31, 1903 — 
1,795,956 Shares of 5s. 448, 
issues to 
urchase property— 
70,709 Shares of 5s. eac! each 17,677 5 0 


1,866,665 Shares of ss. each £466,666 5 o 
Share Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet, December 31, 1908.. 170,777 0 © 
Funds Transferred from Appropriation Ac: 
count— 


For on Invest in excess 
of Working Capital provided .. 2,649,544 9 2 
2,820,323 9 2 
5 per cent. 


Authoris os +. 41,250,000 0 0 
Less in Reserve .. 250,000 
Issued— 1,000,000 © Oo 


Less Red dand Purchased todate .. 790,850 0 o 


209,150 0 0 


————-_ £466,666 5 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS—(continued). 


Broaghe forward .. 15 7 39496137 14 


Sundry Debtors— 
Dividends, &c., to be received 
on Shareholdings. . 13 6 
Amounts owing by Sub- 
sidiary and other Com- 
panies &c. .. oe 27,261 6 10 
——— 1,833,812 15 11 


451329,950 10 0 


“PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1909. 


Dr. 
To Administration Expenses— 

Salariesand Rents, Johan- 

nesburg and London .. £11,514 15 7 
Directors’, Paris Agents’, 

Auditors’ Deben- 

ture Trustees’ Fees .. 5,095 8 8 
Stationery, Printing, Ad- 

vertising, Postages and 

‘Telegrams ee ee 3,310 
Legal Expenses .. os 308 18 0 
Sundry General Expenses 6, iss 8 1 


———— £26,463 19-5 
Depreciation Account— 
ritten off Real Estate, Live Stock and 
Vehicles, Furniture, &c. oe ee e« 6,800 7 10 
5 per Cent. 
r cent. premium on ce 
Of Debent be redeemed 


of Debentures to jeem on 
I, 1QIO oe ee 10,457 10 
English Income Tax— 
For year ending December 31, 1908 oe 252 7 0 
—— £43,974 4 3 
Balance — 


Profit for the year carried to Appropriation Account ++ 1,994,655 I 5 


Note.—The above £209, Debentures 

wine the balance of the £1,000,000 

5 per cent. Debentures issued in 1897, 
will be redeemed on January 1, 1910. 


Sundry Creditors— 

On Account of Unpaid and Unclaimed 
Dividends, Bonus Distributions, Drawn 
Debenture Bonds, Debenture 
Coupons, &c. a 742,860 11 9 

Balance of Appropriation Account— 


43:496,137 14 1 


1,090,952 4 2 


Carried forward = es 45,329,950 10 


e PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


By Claims, Mynpachts and Water Rights at cost— 
1,300°41 Mining Chains and Water 
Rights.. ee oe ee «+ £68,546 12 6 
Freehold Farm Ps ies— 
“* Mooifontein "— reehold, in extent 612 
morgen 137 roods; “ Langlaagte” — 
Freehold, in extent 236 morgen 311 15,557 13 
roods 89 feet; Driefontein ”—Free- 
hold, in extent 245 morgen 434 roods 
Freehold and Leasehold House Properties .. 28,550 0 0 
Reservoirs and Pumping Plants at cost— 
umping I 
9,754 9 


Booysen’s S 
and Pumping Plant 81,796 6 
Shares and Debentures— — wise 9 7 


Shares of £1: \ 
263,792 Rose Deep, Ltd. 
Geldenhuis Deep, 


365,487 Nourse Mines, Ld. 
396,683 Ferreira Deep, Ld, 
Shares of ros. : 
818,006 Crown Mines, Ld, 

of £1: Gold 
55,2 upiter 
ining Co., Ltd. .. > 3,389,387 17 9 
Shares of £4: 
25,330 Wolhuter Gold 
ines, Ltd... a 
Shares of £1: 
120,634 City Deep, Ltd. 
45,347 Village Main Reef 
Gold Mining Co., Ld. 
57.038 Village Deep, Ld. 
85,938 Durban Roode- 
poort Deep, Ltd... / 
Sundry Shares .. 3,645 0 
Village Main Reef Gold 
Rises Co., Ltd., 
£18,900 Debentures. 18,900 0 


39211,932 18 
£3,496,137 14 
Machinery, Plant and Stores, 
c. Account Sub- 
sidiary Companies, 
In Stock ee oe +» £5,607 19 8 
In Transit .. ee ee 2,203 6 6 


7,811 6 2 
Live Stock and Vehicles, &c. 1,595 3 6 
Furniture os eo 3883 7 6 


Bearer Share Warrants. 459 12 1 


Deposits and on Call, 
nterest .. «01,07 10 
Government Stocks and 


‘Treasury Bills os st 27 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand a 211 
——— 1,388,223 6 4 


Carried forward.. #s 


31,079 9 3 


41,399,302 15 7 3,496,337 14 1 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


Cr. 
By Dividends on Shareholdings— 


Glen Deep, Ltd.—22 per cent. oe £48,694 0 0 
Rose Deep, Ltd.—so per cent. oe ++ 104,506 0 Oo 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd.—35 per cent. oe 642,876 1 0 

umpers Deep, Ltd.—s per cent. 16,094 0 

ourse Mines, Ltd.—2s5 per cent. 74388 O 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd.—524 percent. .. es 224,033 1: 6 
Crown Deep, Ltd.—7o per cent. £131,081 60 
Crown Mines, Ltd.—65 percent. 265,851 19 0 

Langlaagte Deep, Ltd.—184 per cent. ++ 120,526 9 oO 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd.—1 5p r cent. 12,890 14 0 
Village Main Reef Gold Ltd.— 

70 per cent. 31,742 18 0 
Village Deep, Ltd. a per cent. os oe 9,576 8 o 
Robinson Central Deep, Ltd.—so percent. .. 27,872 10 0 
Wolhuter Gold Mines, Pied. —5 percent. .. 5,066 o 0 
Jupiter Gold Mining Co., Ltd.—s per cent. 2,756 18 0 ? 
Sundry Shares oe ee ee 2,093 


1,123,049 14 6 


Reservoirs—Net Revenue .. oe ee 36,610 13 8 
Interest and Exchange—N - Revenue ee oe 18,281 2 8 
Sundry Revenue ee os 2,404 4 IT 
Share Realisation—Profit on ! Shares sold” & 861,283 9 11 


$2,038,629 5 8 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
R. 


To Investment Account serves Appropriated for 


ear os 475,426 18 4 


Dividend Account — 
Interim Dividend No. 12 of 
100 per cent. on issued 
clared June 18, 1 oo 
Interim Dividend No. 13 
roo per cent. on leaned 
Capital of £466,666 ss. de- 
clared December 14, 1909 465,665 5 9 


917,155 5 © 

Bonus Account 
No. 1 of — cent. on issued 
Capital of £450,489, de- 

clared June 18, 1909 ++ 450,489 0 0 
No. 2 of 50 per cent, on issued 

Capital of £466,666 5s., 
declared December 14,1909 233,333 2 6 
———-—_ 683,822 2 6 


: 41,600,977. 7- 6 
Balance Una; 
Carried to Balance Sheet .. és oo ee oe «+ 1,090,952 4 2 


42,767,356 10 


By Unappropriated — 
As per Balance-sheet, December 31,1908 .. «+ +s £750,951 8 7 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
For the year ending December 31, 1909 oe ee 1,904,655 I 5 
Rand Mines Deep, Limited (in Liquidation) — 
Shareholding of 60,000 Share: os ‘ 21,750 0 0 


£2,767,356 10 © 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
LIONEL PHILLIPS, Director. 


To the Shareholders of the Rand Mines, Limited. 
We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet, with the Books,. 
Accounts and Vouchers in Johannesburg for the year to 31st December, rgo9, and 


with the Accounts received from London, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required as Auditors. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Com- 
pany’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to 


us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 
Cc. ANDERSSON & CO., 


Anton 


Chartered Accountant. 
Johannesburg, March 4, 1y10. 
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The Latest Mills & Boon Literature. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE. 
OXFORD COLLEGES 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 6s, 


With a  Photogravure Frontispiece and 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. 
SOME ANECDOTES FROM THE | 
ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD | 


COLLEGES 

A certain Nash of Jesus was there—the Nash of 

esus whom the world knows as Beau Nash the 

ing of Bath. ¢ two men met on a narrow 
| sae and one of them had to make way for the 
other. 

“I never mike way for a fool,” said Nash of Jesus, 
insolently holding his ground. 

“Dont you’ I always do,” replied Wesley of 
Lincoln, quietly stepping on one side; and the world 
is agreed that it was Wesley of Lincoln who got the 
best of that encounter. 


Once upon a time, it is recorded, the Bursar of Oriel 
discovered an inexplicable deficiency in his accounts of 
something between £1800 and £1900. He knew that 
he had not embezzled anything ; but he did not see | 
how his -balance-sheet was to be explained to the 
auditors except on the hypothesis that he had done so. 
In his distress he took his accounts to the Common- 
room, and asked his*colleagues to check the figures. | 
They did so, and could find nothing wrong in them, 
until, at last, the Provost solved the mystery. 

“*Good gracious,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
what you've done?” 

“* No, Mr. Provost, I don’t see any mistake.” 

“*Why, on the liability side, you've added the date 
of the year to the pounds, shillings, and pence.” 


The Provost, Dr. Gower, was a pompous and 
pedantic person who picked his words carefully and 
— polysyllabic vocables to any others; and 

‘oote appeared before him carrying an enormous 
dictionary under his arm. The a began ; but 
as soon as a long word occurred, Foote begged the 
Provost to stop. 

**One moment, if you please, sir. You said ‘ ebulli- 
tions,’ I think. It was ‘ebullitions,’ was it not, sir? 
‘ Ebullitions’ means—ah, yes, I have it. Now, if you 
will continue, sir, 1 am at your service.” 


MILLS & BOON’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


6s. each. 
Fame B. M. Croker 


The Sword Maker 
Robert Barr 


The Education of Jacqueline 


Claire de Pratz 
Calico Jack 
Horace W. C. Newte 


An Averted Marriage 
Perey White 
First Love Marie van Vorst 
The King’s Highway 
H. B. Marriott Watson 
The Woman Who Forgot 
Lady Troubridge | 


The Bolster-Book 

Harry Graham 
The Rajah’s People 

I. A. R. Wylie | 
By Force of Circumstances 
Gordon Holmes 


Entirely New 4s. net Novels. - 
Cumner’s Son Gilbert Parker 


LETTERS OF A 


HIS GRANDFATHER 


By HENRY LEACH. Crown 8vo. 68. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


_ SOME GEMS FROM THE MODERN 


GOLFER'S LETTERS 


“I can gauge the values better ; and with it all I 
love my ws a not the less, but know her for her worth 
the more. am able the better to appreciate the 
beauty of her mind, and the sweetness of her dis- 
position. And something of my game is coming back 
to me. In the first blaze of my adoration I neither 
could play the game as I had used to do nor felt desire 
to play at all. And when some desire did return, the 
game, in conflict in my mind with a greater thing, 


“It is a pretty thing to see a married lady miss her 
ball on the tee, or to cut it open when handling a light 
iron ; for then do we know that she has a charming 
home, to the further beautifying of which she applies 


| herself most constantly, that she loves the fireside, and 


can make the most dainty tarts. I have doubts as to 
whether a lady who is scratch could make a success of 
the boiling of a potato.” 


‘* The shaft is a thing of great importance in all iron 
clubs ; it is the making of the club. But it is of more 
consequence for good or ill in the case of the cleek than 
it isin any other. After the scraping has been done 
the shaft should be sandpapered and varnished and 
then the task is ended ; but it is well to try it before 

varnish is laid on.” 


‘THE COURT 


MODERN GOLFER TO 


| irresponsibility of Court bi 


| thoroughness....... The 


Readers of this Journal will always. 


find something interesting in 
MILLS & BOON’S List. The 
following are nearly ready :— 


WAGNER AT HOME 


"Translated from the French of JUDITH 


GAUTIER by EFFIE DUNREITH 
MASSIE. 
Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AHANDBOOK FOR NURSES 


_ By S. WELHAM, M.R.C.S. (Charing Cross 


Hospital). 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, net. 


MILLS & BOON have now ready 


a delightful book by CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE entitled 


RAMBLES WITH AN 
AMERICAN. 


With 17 Full-page Illustrations, 
10s. 6d, net. 


The Rambles include Stratford- 


_on-Avon, the Scott Country, the 
| Haunts of Dickens, &c., &c. 


There 
are Rambles on the Bankside, 
Southwark, by Day and Night, 


_Lincoln’s Inn, and a pilgrimage 


Beware of the Dog mi 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds , 


in the footsteps of Goldsmith. 


Please write for a Prospectus. 


OF WILLIAM Ill. 


By E. and M. S. GREW. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s, net. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


TIMES.—‘‘ The authors have steered most dex- 
terously between the solidity of history and the 
phy. cir book 
consists of a number of character studies done 
with care and distinction; it is a welcome change 
from the mass of literature whose only function is 
to revive the gossip and scandal centred round a 
throne. It is a series of portraits of the men and 
women whose lives were spent in making history.” 


MORNING POST.—“ Done with fairness an 
j k has many conspicuous 
merits....... There are many good stories, those relating 
to William and Mary illustrate their gravity of char- 
acter. In lighter vein are Wharton’s audacious 
retort to the Bishop of London, his ribald Grace before 
meat, and the text of Lilli Bulero, which had ‘sung 
a King out of three kingdoms.’” 

GRAPHIC.—“ The period has been studied with 
an impartiality that it has seldom received. - The 
studies are excellently grouped, and make a picture 
considerably more trustworthy than the reader obtains 
or used to obtain, from the pages of Macaulay.” 


FAME 5, cnoxen 
FAME _ is a delightful 
novel. 


FAME 
THE SWORD MAKER 


THE SWORD MAKER 


THE SWORD MAKER 


By the Author of 
CARDILLAC ” 


is a superb story of 
adventure. 


New Educational Publications. 
A NEW SCHOOL CEOMETRY | 


Rupert DEAKIN 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


W. E. HARRISON 


_ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


ARITHMETIC F. C. Boon 


FIRST LATIN UNSEEN BOOK 
W. WILLIAMSON 
SECOND LATIN UNSEEN BOOK 


W. WILLIAMSON 


FIRST FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK 


J. D. SHRIVE 


SECOND FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK 
J. D. SHRIVE 
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